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CHAPTER I. 

HE Earl had told Hamilton at din- 
ner that his pupil was again indis- 
posed, and that, in consequence, the* 
leissons could not be immediately resumed. 
Hamilton knew not how to interpret this. 
Was it possible that the Earl, suspecting 
something, had already poured forth his wrath 
upon the unfortunate girl, and thus brought 
on some nervous illness ? 

The thought tortured him beyond mea- 
sure. He longed more than ever to see her, 
but did not dare to make the attempt. He 
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even went so far in the way of precaution as 
to avoid the picture-gallery for the next few 
days. 

He was still in this unsettled and uncom- 
fortable frame of mind, when, one day he 
was summoned into the Earl's cabinet. Lord 
Keswick received him with the utmost 
suavity, motioned him to a seat, and, with 
his most bewitching smile, commenced the 
conversation. 

" I want you to do me a favour, Mr. 
Hamilton." 

" I shall feel honoured if it is in my power 
to oblige your Lordship." 

" O, it is certainly in your power. It is to 
do a little confidential commission for me in 
London. I cannot spare Fitzjames, there is 
so much writing to do just now, and you at 
the moment are not occupied with your 
pupil, so I thought you would not mind 
doing me this service." 

"On the contrary, my Lord," answered 
Hamilton, rather coldly, however, for he did 
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not like quitting the spot under present cir- 
cumstances. 

'* I want you to see how they are getting 
•on with a painting which I have ordered for 
the new town-hall at Grangeton, and which 
must be finished by the 25th. Unless the 
artist has some one to look after him, he is 
5ure not to have it ready in time, and that 
ivould be very provoking. It is useless 
ivriting ; it is no satisfaction to be told that 
the picture is progressing nicely. Some one 
must see it, and I know no one whose opinion 
I would sooner take in such a matter than 
yours. Not only will you with your artistic 
knowledge be able to tell at once whether the 
picture is likely to be finished in time, but 
your refined taste may suggest little altera* 
tions and improvements for which I am 
sure I should be grateful." 

" I am much flattered, my Lord, but I 
should hardly venture to take upon myself 
such a responsibility." 

" As you like, Mr. Hamilton ; but, remem- 
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ber, I give you carte blanche in this respect. 
Though you are so young, I have the fullest 
confidence in your artistic taste. Then you 
will do me this favour ?" 

" Certainly, my Lord. When would your 
Lordship wish me to start ?" 

" I think the sooner the better. I will 
give orders for a carriage to take you to- 
morrow to catch the fast train from Grange- 
ton. If you find any friends or other 
attractions in London, you need not hurry 
back," continued the Earl, *' only let me know 
your address. And as you are going on my 
business, you must allow me to defray your 
expenses." 

And the Earl, with a winning smile, placed 
a cheque for fifty pounds in the young man's 
hands, and dismissed him. 




CHAPTER II. 

ENTWORTH was not at home when 
Hamilton returned ; he soon, how- 
ever, appeared, coming from the di- 
rection of the Vicarage, with a most delicate 
moss-rose in his button-hole. 

" What a fellow that Stafford is !" he ex- 
claimed as he entered. 

" Why, what is the matter now ?" 
"He will persist in inculcating that most 
immoral and pernicious practice of confes- 
sion ; and, I think he has made some con- 
verts just where he ought to have met with 
most resistance." 
" Where, then r 
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" At the Vicarage/' 

" O, you come, of course, from there ?" 

" Yes, I had a little matter of business with 
Mr. Highlow," answered Wentworth, trying^ 
hard to look unconcerned. 

" Scientific r 

" No ; philanthropic." 

" Not philogynic T 

" Don't be absurd." 

"And you found Mrs. Highlow on her 
knees before the curate ?" 

" She is too fat." 

" Who then ?" 

"Why, Miss Highlow, of whom I had 
certainly hoped better things. That is to 
say, of course, I did not find her on her 
knees, but from expressions she let drop, I 
am pretty sure she confesses to that Jesuit." 

" I don't wonder it annoys you. It is 
disagreeable to have one's own affairs told 
to another." 

" One's own affairs ! What do you mean T^ 

"Why, that Miss Highlow, if she does 
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confess, must have a good deal to say about 

you." 

" I can't see how or why." 

" Qttem Detcs (sc. Amor) vult perdere prius 
dementat. But enough of this. I am going 
to leave you to-morrow.'' • 

" Where are you going ?" 

" To London." 

" On business ?" 

"Yes." 

" Your own ?" 

" No ; Lord Keswick's." 

" H'm !" said Wentworth, thoughtfully. 

" How am I to interpret that dubious 
sound ?" asked Hamilton, playfully. 

"You must remember you are playing 
a dangerous game with an accomplished 
player." 

Hamilton's face fell. 

"Some artistic commission, I suppose?" 
asked Wentworth. 

** Yes ; but how did you guess ?" 

" I should have expected it. It would be 
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the most natural commission to choose for 
you." 

" You speak very mysteriously." 
• *'I am older than you, and have lived 
more in the world. Tell me how was the 
Earl's manner ?" 

" O," answered Hamilton, his young face 
brightening up again, "his manner was most 
cordial." 

" A very bad sign. By-the-by, how are 
you off for money at the moment ?" 

" The Earl gave me a cheque for fifty 
pounds. Liberal, wasn't it T' 

" Very : sed timeo Danaos et dona ferentesr 

" What on earth is the matter with you, 
that you take such a dark view of every- 
thing ? I am very sorry to be obliged to go 
just now, but I can't see the least ground for 
your suspicion. On the contrary, it seems to 
me the most natural thing in the world." 

" Exactly ; the Earl is a fine player." 

" Well, what do you advise ? That I 
'should stay at home after all T 
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" That you could hardly do, if my suspi- 
cions are correct, without precipitating a 
crisis, which it would be better, under pre- 
sent circumstances, to avoid. But be careful, 
and keep me informed of your movements. 
Will you go to an hotel or into lodgings ?" 

" I think into lodgings. I know some in 
Pimlico, where a friend of mine once stayed." 

" Tell me the address." 

Hamilton told it, and Wentworth wrote 
it down in his note-book. 

" Should you want me at any time, you 
have only to write or telegraph. I dare say 
it will be all right" 

The young men spent the rest of the day 
together, and ere long Hamilton's natural 
lightness of heart got the better of the mis- 
givings Wentworth's manner had at first ex- 
cited. The next morning at the appointed 
time he started for London. 





CHAPTER III. 

URING the whole journey, Hamilton 
was a prey to conflicting emotions. 
As the train removed him farther 
and faither from the presence of his beloved,, 
he became more and more conscious of the 
absorbing nature of the affection which he 
felt towards her. Instead of as formerly, en- 
joying with a boy's high spirits and natural 
vivacity the exhilarating motion of the train 
and the thousand and one petty incidents 
which diversify the monotony of travel, he 
sate there still, unobservant, in a corner, 
brooding over this sudden and unexpected 
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separation. The world seemed to offer him 
nothing worth the having unless Evelyn were 
at hand to shed upon him the sunshine of her 
smile. Then only could the crude objects of 
other men's ambition ripen for him into any> 
thing tempting or attractive. 

Then, besides this general feeling, twa 
more particular ones contended for the mas- 
tery in his mind. The first, one of satisfac- 
tion and delight that Evelyn had consented 
to escape with him so soon as a chance should 
present itself. The second, one of annoyance 
that he should have been forced to leave her 
at the very moment when he was, or fancied 
himself, so near the attainment of his hopes. 

" Ah, well, it will not be for long," he said 
to himself. " I shall soon return, and then 
for the grand stroke. When once we are 
married, the Earl can do nothing, and we may 
make our own terms with him." 

At a station some ten miles from London,, 
a gentleman dressed in black got into Hamil- 
ton's compartment. The latter was not alto- 
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gather prepossessed with the appearance of 
the new-comer, but his manner, if not very 
polished, was extremely friendly, and the two 
maintained an animated conversation all the 
way to London. It is true, some of the ques- 
tions the stranger put seemed to Hamilton 
unnecessarily inquisitive, and he amused him- 
self by returning such answers as should mys- 
tify the interrogator. He even, on one or 
two occasions, with a boy's love of mischief, 
gave utterance to sentiments and statements 
calculated to astonish the average British 
citizen, with the view of getting what is tech- 
nically called a " rise " out of the new-comer. 
The latter, however, maintained a very stolid 
demeanour, and at the end of the journey 
asked Hamilton if he would allow him to 
^share the cab with him, to which the young 
tutor, with his usual good nature, assented. 

Arrived in London, Hamilton, with his 
new acquaintance, drove to the lodgings he 
had mentioned to Wentworth, but found, to 
his disappointment, that they were already 
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occupied. However, as it was the dull 
season, he had not much difificulty in finding 
others, where he proceeded to establish him- 
self, whilst his travelling companion drove on 
to some more distant address. 

He had not been long there before a 
visitor was announced. A stranger presented 
himself, apologized for intruding at that late 
hour, but said in excuse that his business 
admitted of no delay. Somewhat to Hamil- 
ton's surprise, the business, as far as 
he could understand it, did not seem to 
be of any great importance. It was to 
obtain Hamilton's signature to a petition 
to be presented to Parliament for the re- 
form of some abuses somewhere. Hamil- 
ton good-naturedly gave it, but his visitor 
did not at once take his leave. On the con- 
trary, he commenced a conversation which 
wearied the young man not a little, but 
which he was too polite peremptorily to de- 
cline continuing. He could not help noticing 
that this gentleman was almost, or quite, as 
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inquisitive as the one in the train, and even 
that there was a family likeness between the 
questions of the two interrogators. When at 
last the stranger rose to take leave, Hamilton 
gave a sigh of extreme relief, and rang for the 
tea which he had already ordered. 

Then, according to promise, he wrote to 
the Earl, but, as it was already late, postponed 
writing to Wentworth until the morrow. 

He felt hot, unsettled, uncomfortable. It 
had been one of those days when the 
heat establishes itself like a heavy cloud 
inside the house early in the morning, and 
absolutely refuses to be dislodged even at 
the approach of night. Hamilton felt that he 
<:ould not remain in-doors. It was altogether 
too close and stifling. Besides, he was too 
restless to sit down and read. His heart, set 
in quicker motion by the journey, sent the 
blood to his temples in jerking pulsations 
which made his head ache. He felt that a 
quiet stroll was the only chance of composing 
himself and securing a night's rest He rang 
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the bell, and enquired for the nearest post- 
office, in order that he might post his letter. 
The landlady, an unprepossessing specimen 
of her class, told him, and he left the house, 
promising to return in an hour. He had 
only been once before, and then merely for 
three days, in London, and knew but little of 
its topography, but he managed to find the 
post-office as directed, and posted his letter 
to the Earl. Then, relapsing into his medi- 
tative mood, he let his feet carry him whither 
they would. 

He had wandered thus for some time, 
ivhen it suddenly occurred tQ him that he 
Jiad promised to return in an hour, and that 
it would be well for him to begin to retrace 
his steps. He cast a glance around. He 
saw at once that he was in a part of London 
where he had never been before. The street 
in which he found himself consisted of low 
mean houses, in the upper windows of which 
burned here and there a light. This con- 
vinced him that it was already later than he 
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had fancied, since people do not go to bed 
very early in London. 

He knew not which way to turn, and he 
could see no one to direct him. The street 
was either not a thoroughfare, or very little 
frequented. As he stood still, deliberating, 
he fancied he heard the sound of water. The 
sound seemed to proceed from the farther 
end of the street. It occurred to Hamilton 
that this must be the Thames, and that, if so, 
he could not do better than make his way 
thither. There he would be able to judge 
better of his position, since he knew how the 
Thames lies with respect to the different dis- 
tricts of London. 

He walked rapidly to the end of the street. 
Arrived there, he found that it debouched 
upon a piece of ground which had apparently 
been recently cleared of houses, and was now 
surrounded with a hoarding. Through the 
midst of this hoarding a path seemed to cut 
the square diagonally in the direction whence 
the sound of running water now came with un- '-^ 
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xnistakable distinctness. Hamilton was struck 
with the gloominess of the spot Owing to its 
transition state, there were no lamps, and the 
night was now become very dark. It seemed 
too as if a thunder-shower were impend- 
ing, for, on looking upwards, Hamilton could 
<ietect no trace of stars. Somehow there was 
that in the stillness and darkness of the place 
which made him feel uncomfortable. Ashamed 
•of himself for this weakness, he pressed vigo- 
rously forward. He had already advanced 
some hundred yards, when suddenly he fan- 
cied he heard the sound of stealthy footsteps 
behind him. Ere he could well look round, 
Jie felt his arms seized from behind and a 
brawny hand laid upon his mouth. The next 
moment he was lying on his back on the 
;ground, with a man's knee upon his chest. 

Hamilton saw that it would be useless to 
attempt resistance. He had to do with three 
opponents, all, as far as he could make out in 
the obscurity, large, powerful men. He ex- 
pected to be robbed, and then released. But 
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this did not seem to be the intention of his 
assailants. A cold shudder crept over hint 
as he saw something glitter in the right hand 
of the man whose left was on his mouth, and 
the next instant felt a pricking sensation at 
the throat. He thought his last hour was 
come, and, unable to utter even a prayer for 
mercy, much less to call for help, felt all the 
agony which the young and vigorous feel 
when suddenly confronted with the King of 
Terrors. 

Only for a moment. The next he was 
already somewhat re-assured. The knife 
made no progress into his throat, but a 
hoarse voice whispered in his ear — 

" Make one attempt to escape, or utter the 
slightest noise, and, as sure as there's a God 
in Heaven, you are a dead man." 

Then, thinking, apparently, that this inti- 
mation would act as effectually as any phy- 
sical gag, the man on his breast withdrew the 
hand from his mouth, and permitted him once 
more to breathe freely. 
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The ruffians then bound his hands behind 
him and dragged him on his feet Hamilton 
was beyond measure astonished. What could 
they mean to do with him ? Why did they 
not rob him, and then leave him, bound, 
gagged, and helpless ? 

He was now seized on both sides by his 
assailants, and told to walk as they directed 
him. He complied in silence. Arrived at 
the other side of the square, he saw the dim 
outline of a four-wheeled cab drawn up, as if 
waiting for somebody. The door of this was 
opened, and he was forced into the interior. 
Two of the men got in with him, the third 
mounted the box, and the cab was at once 
driven rapidly from the spot. 

For a^time they passed through small and 
badly lighted streets. Then they came to 
a better part of the town, where the lamps 
were more frequent, and Hamilton tried to 
get a glance at his companions. He could 
make but little out of them. Both wore 
hats slouched deep over the brows, and were 
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bearded to the eyes. It seemed to him as 
if the beards were false. 

There were but few passengers in the 
streets. Once or twice Hamilton felt tempted 
to shout for assistance, but the man at his 
right seemed to divine his thought, and, 
placing the knife once more to his throat, 
muttered — 

" Remember what I said. Cry out, and 
you are a dead man.'* 

At length the city was left behind, and no 
more lamps appeared to break the darkness. 
All sorts of wild ideas flashed through Hamil- 
ton's mind during this long, silent drive. 
Whither was he being taken, and with what 
object ? Was it murder, or robbery, or 
both, or neither ? He was as much at his 
wit's end to explain the mystery as he was 
tormented in mind at the danger and help- 
lessness of his position. 

At last the cab stopped as it seemed before 
a building with a high wall A low door 
was opened, letting the faint reflection of a 
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dim light be seen. A man came out and 
peered into 'the darkness. Then the cab- 
door was opened, Hamilton pulled roughly 
out, and conducted into the building. There 
was a little parley behind his back between 
the man who had come out of the building 
and the man who had driven the cab. 
Hamilton thought he heard the latter say — 

" 'E wos werry wilent, so we wos hobliged 
to tie 'im." 

Ere he could hear more, he was conducted 
into an inner room, only dimly lighted, where 
two stalwart men seemed apparently await- 
ing him. Into their keeping his two con- 
ductors delivered him, and then, without 
further delay, withdrew. In another mo- 
ment Hamilton heard the outer door locked 
behind them. 




CHAPTER IV. 

lELIEVED of the presence of the 
l| bloodthirsty wielder of the knife* 
Hamilton ventured to break the 
silence. 

" Where am I ?" he asked, " and by what 
right have I been brought here ?" 

The two men exchanged a significant 
smile, and the one who seemed the superior 
of the two answered — 

"You are in Dr. Todmorden's Private 
Lunatic H asylum." 

Hamilton turned pale as death. Such a 
possibility had never occurred to hinx. It 
was horrible to be mad. But for him, a 
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sane man in the fuH flush of youth and 
health, to be incarcerated with madmen, was 
doubly horrible. It was only with the ut- 
most effort that he could say anything 
more. 

" But," he exclaimed at length in a voice 
which, in spite of his manhood, trembled 
with the most painful emotion, " I am not 
mad. I am as sane as you are. There 
must be some terrible mistake here." 

" No mistake at all," answered the man, 
*^ if your name's Alfred Hamilton." 

" O, I am not mad. I assure you I am 
not mad. You can see yourself I am no 
more mad than you are," cried Hamilton, 
in a manner so excited as to suggest even 
to an unprejudiced mind a strong suspicion 
of mental aberration. 

" Don't hagitate yourself," answered the 
keeper in a professional tone. " H agitation 
is bad for you. Maybe you'll get better, 
and, if you don't get better, you'll be werry 
comfortable 'ere." 
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" But I am not mad," repeated poor Hamil- 
ton, not knowing what else to say. 

" Madness,'' answered the man senten- 
tiously, and apparently speaking more to his 
companion than to Hamilton, "is a werry 
peculiar thing. Them as seems most sane 
is often most mad, and them as seems mad- 
dest is often wicey werseyV 

And, much pleased with the delicate fla- 
vour of Latinity he had managed to impart 
to the tail of his apothegm, the keeper smiled 
blandly. 

" And now, sir," he continued, after a 
pause, during which his features resumed 
their professional cast — " and now, sir, please 
follow me, and FU show you your room. It's 
all ready for you. The Doctor will see you 
the first thing in the morning." 

With faltering heart Hamilton followed his 
guide across a court-yard into an inner build- 
ing, and up a broad flight of stairs. At the 
end of a long corridor the keeper unlocked 
a massive oak door, and, throwing it open> 
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bade Hamilton enter. So doing, he found 
himself in a small, but comfortable room,, 
where, though the furniture was plain, every- 
thing was clean and in good order. 

" I suppose I could be unbound now," said 
Hamilton, determined to postpone all further 
expostulation until he should see the Doctor 
in the morning. 

" O, lor yes, sir, we don't have none o* 
that 'ere — unless the patient is werry wilent^ 
and then we claps on the strait weskit for a 
hour or two. I did 'ear as you was wilent oa 
your way 'ere, but that ain't no manner o* 
use. You'll never get out that way. And 
hagitation's horful bad for such as you, sir." 

Whilst he was saying this, the keeper had 
already unfastened the straps which secured 
Hamilton's wrists. The sudden sense of 
freedom thus conveyed sent a thought flash- 
ing through his brain. Should he knock 
down the keeper, rush past him, and endea- 
vour to make his way out of the building ? 
True, the man was tall and burly, and he 
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himself young and slight, but the sudden- 
ness of the attack might be more than an 
equivalent for the keeper's superior strength. 
It was another consideration which deterred 
him. He knew the building so* imperfectly 
that he could hardly hope to find his way out 
alone and unaided, even if — which was doubt- 
ful, — any place of exit were open. Besides, 
no doubt his interview with the Doctor in the 
morning would put everything right, in which 
case it would be a pity to introduce a fresh 
complication by an act of violence. 

Whilst thus pondering, he felt the keeper's 
eye fixed upon him. 

" I knows what you're a-thinking on, young 
man," exclaimed that functionary. " I hunder- 
stands your sort o' lunattic. You thinks o' 
making a bolt for't." 

" What an idea !" answered Hamilton, try- 
ing to smile, but conscious that he looked a 
little confused. 

" It won't wash, sir, that's hall," continued 
the man, recurring to his philosophical mood. 
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" A man must be werry far gone indeed not 
to know when a thing will wash and when it 
won't." And he shook his head, as com- 
passionating Hamilton's ignorance in this 
important respect. 

" When one is once in suqh a horrible place/' 
thought Hamilton, " everything one says or 
does seems to supply a fresh proof of insanity. '* 
But he said nothing, determined to bide his 
time. 

" Now he's going off into a sulky mood," 
muttered the keeper, who, owing perhaps ,to 
his philosophical turn of mind, had the un- 
comfortable habit of talking to himself. 
^* He's one of your moody customers." 

Hamilton still remaining silent, the keeper 
wished him good-night and withdrew, double- 
locking the door after him. 



CHAPTER V, 




HANK God he is gone T' ejaculated 
Hamilton, to whom the man's pre- 
sence had been almost intolerable. 
" Better bars, and bolts, and solitude, than 
the company of a man who persists in regard- 
ing one as insane. But I am in a horrible 
position." 

He cast a searching glance round the room. 
The first thing that caught his eye was the 
window, with its heavy iron bars effectually 
precluding all hope of escape in that direction. 
The next, his portmanteau open on the floor 
at the further end of the room. 

Much astonished, he bent down and ex- 
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amined it. Yes ; it was his portmanteau 
which he had left unopened at his lodgings 
before going out to post the letter. Every- 
thing was as it had been, except that some one 
had removed his razors. 

A strange chilly feeling stole over him. 
Sick at heart, and fearing that he might fall, he 
staggered to the bed, and threw himself upon 
it. Every moment the terrible thought forced 
itself more convincingly — more peremptorily 
— upon his mind, that this was no case of 
mistaken identity, but an organized plot of 
which he was the victim. It was only too 
evident that it was he — Alfred Hamilton — 
and no one else, who was expected. How it 
had been possible to manage this, he in his 
inexperience of the world had no idea. But 
-SO much was clear, that all had been carefully 
arranged. It was intended that he should be 
sequestered here, perhaps for life. The 
thought almost stopped the action of his 
heart. 

It was of course clear to him who alone 
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could be at the bottom of all this. It was 
the Earl who had but yesterday taken leave 
of him with such winning cordiality. He re- 
membered how Wentworth had at once sus- 
pected the possibility of foul play. And he 
had not written to Wentworth to give him 
his address ; he had left as it were no clue 
behind him by which he might be traced* 
Oh, why had he not been more circum- 
spect ? 

It was all horribly plain now. In some 
way or other the Earl had heard of his 
secret visits to his pupil, and had deter- 
mined, with his usual audacity, to strike such 
a blow as should render him powerless for 
even How accomplish this better than by 
shutting him up in a mad-house ? 

Thus pondering, the unhappy youth lay 
for hou^fs tossing upon his bed. At length a 
strangling sensation at the throat forced .him 
to get up. Then he paced up and down the 
little room like a lion in its cage. The candle 
which the keeper had left was already flicker- 
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ing in its socket. And the morning had not 
yet dawned. In a few moments another 
horror would supervene. He would be left 
in darkness. 

This thought, which at any other time 
would have only provoked a smile, tortured 
him under present circumstances beyond con- 
ception. The events of the night had told 
upon him. The supreme excitement which 
he had undergone had unstrung his delicate 
organization. Every nerve was become 
morbidly sensitive. He yearned with a 
passionate yearning for the dawn. And he 
watched the flickering candle, as if his very 
life depended on its prolonged effulgence. 

Slowly, with convulsive leaps and sobs, the 
candle burned lower and lower, Hamilton's 
eyes were fixed upon it with a horrible fasci- 
nation. Suddenly, with a hiss which smote 
like a sledge-hammer upon the listener's ears, 
the wick sank in the melted wax, and all was 
darkness. 

Hamilton started as though shot Dark- 
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ness in a madhouse ! the thought seemed to 
stab him like a sword. He groped his way 
to the window, if Haply he might catch some 
ray of genial light. But no, all was still dark- 
ness palpable. 

He leaned his hot temple against the iron 
bars, and derived some slight solace from the 
grateful coolness. Anon a fresh thought 
struck him, more horrible than any that had 
preceded it — was he perhaps really mad ? 

How should he answer this question ? 
Conscious of his own madness, he could not 
expect to be. He knew that madmen almost 
invariably believed themselves to be sane 
and their keepers mad. The keeper seemed 
to have no doubt of his insanity, and to read 
it in his every action. Was it possible that 
the excitement in which he had lately lived 
had really unhinged his mind ? Who should 
say ? Certainly not he himself. And in his 
agony of mind he dashed his head against 
the iron bars, and did not know that he was 
wounding himself. 
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Then he thought of Evelyn — how he might 
never see her more — of her probable fate — 
how she would languish and perhaps die. It 
was too awful to contemplate, and again he 
•dashed his head like an imprisoned eagle 
against the bars of his dungeon. 

And then all at once it seemed to him, as 
with nerves totally unstrung, and mind stag- 
gering beneath the burden of excitement, he 
stood there in darkness and solitude, as if all 
his past life had been but a dream. The 
figures of the Earl, and Wentworth, and his 
dead parents, and more than all of Evelyn, 
swam before his fancy, no longer sharp in 
outline, but vague and undefined like the 
shapes of a phfintasmagoria. Yes, all his 
past had been a dream — ^was his present a 
dream also ? Would to God that it were so, 
and that the awaking might be near ! But 
no ! In this darkness, and in these iron bars 
there was an only too hideous reality. 

At length, peering with concentrated gaze 
through those barred window-panes, he be^ 
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came aware of a faint tinge of grey in the far, 
-far distance. His heart leapt for joy. Yes, 
it was no illusion. Slowly but surely the 
morning began to creep over the distant hills. 
Stronger and stronger waxed the light, until, 
as Hamilton's eye, rendered keener by the 
long darkness, could distinguish the oudines of 
houses and of trees, he became conscious that 
these outlines grew all at once blurred and 
indistinct by reason of the grateful tears that 
gathered spontaneously in his eyes, and, be- 
come for the moment calmer and more hope- 
ful, in the presence of the blessed daylight, 
he remained motionless by the window, and 
dared to fix his thoughts once more upon the 
future. 




CHAPTER VL 

[AMILTON was still standing at the 
window, when he heard a key 
turned in the lock of his door. 
The next moment the door was thrown open, 
and a middle-aged gentleman, qlothed in 
Hack, entered the room. 

*' Mr. Hamilton," he said, advancing to- 
wards the young man with affected cor- 
diality, "allow me to introduce myself. I 
am Doctor Todmorden.'' 

Hamilton turned round, but, following an 
irresistible instinct, ignored the Doctor's prof- 

3—2 
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fered hand. He was now more collected. 
The daylight had given him fresh hope and 
courage. 

" Doctor Todmorden," he said, " allow me 
to thank you for your visit, and at the same 
time to draw your attention to a fact of 
which you are no doubt not aware, namely,, 
that it has been through some mistake that 
I have become an inmate of your establish- 
ment.'* 

The Doctor's small eyes twinkled incredu- 
lously. He had evidently heard similar 
remarks too often before to be disposed to 
attach much importance to them. 

"My dear sir," he replied, in much the 
tone one would adopt |to soothe an irri- 
tated child, " of course the matter shall be 
investigated. In the meanwhile I hope you 
will consider yourself at home," 

A shudder ran through Hamilton's frame. 
At home in a lunatic asylum ! What a re- 
volting combination of ideas. 

"Doctor," he said, calmly but firmly, " I 



r 
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demand to see the authority by which I am 
detained here." 

The Doctor was accustomed to a great 
variety of lunatics, and prided himself on 
having a system of individual treatment. 
After a moment's hesitation, coming probably 
to the conclusion that it would do more 
harm than good to refuse Hamilton's request, 
he took a black pocket-book from his coat, 
drew a sheet of paper out of it, unfolded it 
partially, so as to keep the upper portion 
concealed, and held it for Hamilton to see. 
It ran thus : — 

" I, the undersigned, hereby certify that I 
separately visited and personally examined 
the person named in the annexed State- 
ment and Order, on the 14th instant, 
and that the said Alfred Hamilton is of 
unsound mind, and a proper person to be 
confined. 



4( 



HENRY JOHNSON, M.D., M.R.CS." 
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Immediately undemeafh was a precisely 
similar certificate, from another doctor of the 
name of Richards. 

A single glance sufficed for Hamilton to 
take in the terrible import of this document. 
He sank back crushed and powerless into a 
chair. 

The Doctor seemed to repent having shown, 
him the paper. He folded it up carefully,, 
restored it to its place, and said : 

" I ought not to have shown it you, Mr. 
Hamilton, but I thought, as you wished it so* 
much, I might venture to break my rule for: 
once.'* 

Hamilton could answer nothing, but sate 
there mute and panting. 

The Doctor began to get alarmed, more 
especially as he now for the first time re- 
marked that the hair over Hamilton's left 
temple was matted with blood. It was where 
he had dashed himself against the bars of 
the window in his mental agony during the 
night. He left the room for a moment, and 
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returned bringing with him a bottle of sal- 
volatile. This restored Hamilton in some 
measure to himself. With sudden energy he 
exclaimed : 

" I have never been examined ! It is a 
false and perjured document." 

Even as he spoke, his mind recurred in- 
voluntarily to the two strangers whose con- 
duct had struck him as being so singular the 
day before. Were not these in all probabi- 
lity two doctors, who, for the sake of a 
handsome fee, had consented to sign away 
the freedom and the happiness of a fellow 
creature. 

Dr. Todmorden smiled his blandest and 
most re-assuring smile. 

"We will see all about that," he said. 
** By-the-by, would you like to have your 
breakfast her6, or in the breakfast-room ?" 

" Here," answered Hamilton, scarce wot' 
ting what he said. Then, starting from his 
chair with sudden and appalling vehemence, 
in an access of rage and despair, he shouted 
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rather than said : " I swear to you I am not 
mad! I am no more mad than you are! 
I am the victim of a horrible conspiracy, and 
you, Doctor Todmorden, are incurring a 
tremendous responsibility in keeping a sane 
man confined as a lunatic. Listen to me 



But Dr. Todmorden had already retreated 
towards the door, and was even at the mo- 
ment dexterously effecting his exit. 

" A very sad case," he said to the keeper, 
who was waiting outside, " very sad indeed. 
Give him a little time to cool down, and then 
take him his breakfast, but of course no knife. 
I am half afraid he has a suicidal mania. 
He seems already to have been attempting 
to dash out his brains against the wall. You 
must keep a sharp eye on him, and if you 
notice anything more of this sort, we must 
put him in the padded chamber for a 



' time.'* 



"He wos werry wilent yesterday, sir, 
"though I told him it wouldn't wash." 
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" In this stage of the complaint an appeal 
to reason is generally useless," answered the 
master, translating the keeper's vernacular 
into professional language. 





CHAPTER VII. 

T was some hours before Hamilton 
recovered himself sufficiently to 
think calmly over his present posi- 
tion. The shock he had experienced on 
finding himself in a madhouse, and treated as 
a madman, had been too sudden and appall- 
ing to permit him, in these first hours of the 
discovery, to act as might have been best for 
his own interests. He now began to regret 
the excitement into which he had been 
betrayed. Though few men in his position 
could have avoided some such display of 
indignation, he ought to have remembered 
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that the atmosphere of a lunatic asylum is an 
atmosphere of suspicion, and that what else- 
where would pass for the most natural out- 
burst of feeling, is here regarded as the vio- 
lent raving of insanity. " And yet," he could 
not help saying to himself, " if, by the exercise 
of almost superhuman self-control, I had 
been able to speak calmly of the outrage in- 
flicted upon me, would not this have been 
equally considered a proof of disordered 
intellect ? Give a dog a bad name, and yoa 
may as well hang him at once," he muttered^ 
smiling a smile of exceeding bitterness. " Put. 
a man into a madhouse, and it matters no- 
thing whether he is mad or not Keepers, 
doctors, all will see at once sufficient proof of 
madness in every word he utters, and every 
action he performs/' 

However, he resolved to be more careful 

for the future, " At least," he said, " I will not 

make myself unpopular with the keepers. I 

will be submissive, and pretend to be recon- 

^ciled with my lot until an opening presents 
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itself for escape. I wonder when the Com- 
missioners will pay their next visit" 

Acting upon this determination, he decided 
no longer to seclude himself in his room, but 
to mix with the other patients. Perhaps, he 
thought, there are others here in the same posi- 
tion as myself, confined without the shadow 
of a reason, except that their presence in the 
outer world is inconvenient to their heirs-at- 
law, or other enemies. 

At this moment he heard the ringing of a 
bell, and a keeper asked him if he would like 
to join the other inmates at dinner. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

|N a large room on the ground floor a 
number of the inmates were already 
assembled when Hamilton entered. 
Dr. Todmorden, at the head of the table, 
welcomed him with a beaming smile, and the 
keeper conducted him to a place. Then, 
after grace, which was said by a gentleman 
in black with a white necktie, dinner 
began. 

Hamilton found himself between the 
gentleman in black and an elderly lady 
dressed in a very quaint manner, and with 
a fan. 
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The gentleman in black evidently had the 
habit of communing either with himself or 
with some invisible being. Hamilton, keenly 
attentive to all that should take place, heard 
him commence a kind of dialogue as 
follows : 

" Lackest thou anything, Sydney Jones ?" 

To which, after a respectful pause, Mr. 
Jones made answer : 

"Lord, thou knowest that I lack no- 
thing !*' 

Thereupon Mr. Jones commenced his 
repast, which went on for a few minutes 
ivithout let or hindrance. Then, however, it 
ivould seem that providential interference 
again became necessary : 

" Lackest thou anything, Sydney Jones ?" 

" Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I lack 
the red pepper.'' 

Hamilton, on the other side of whom the 
condiment stood, hastened to pass it to this 
special favourite of Providence, who received 
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it with dignity, and, without thanking Hamil- 
ton, murmured devoutly : 

" Thy servant thanketh thee, good 
Lord." 

Hamilton now became aware that the old 
lady to his right was no great admirer of Mr. 
Sydney Jones, for she whispered in his ear 
^1 at once : 

" A canting hypocrite !*' 

Whether this was intended for Mr. Jones 
to hear, Hamilton did not know, but it appa- 
rentiy reached either him or his invisible 
protector, for the next moment Mr. Jones 
gave a discontented snort, which was immedi- 
:ately followed by the usual interrogation : 

'* Sydney Jones, lackest thou anything ?" 

" Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I lack thy 
protection against slander at the dinner- 
table." 

The old lady drew herself up with great 
<iignity. 

" Slander indeed !" she exclaimed. ** You 
-dare to speak of slander in connection with 
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Queen Elizabeth ? I've a great mind to tell 
Burleigh to make out a warrant for your 
commitment to the Tower. He should be 
placed in the pillory and lose his ears," she 
added confidentially to Hamilton. 

Hamilton felt tempted to say that the loss 
of the tongue would be more to the purpose, 
but forbore. The old lady continued : 

" You are a new arrival ?" 

" Yes," answered Hamilton, sadly. 

**You will like the place very much. 
There is a little want of respect sometimes 
towards people of such high rank as myself, 
and I am obliged to threaten the attendants 
with various pains and penalties. But I never 
enforce them — no, never. Ever since I had 
that sad business with my cousin, Mary of 
Scotland, I have always leaned to the side of 
mercy." 

The old lady spoke so loudly that Mr. 
Jones again snorted uncomfortably. His in- 
visible guardian was of course at once ready 
with his kind enquiry : 



Ik- 
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** Sydney Jones, lackest thou anything ?" 

"Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I lack 
quiet." 

The old lady looked at him contemptu- 
ously. 

" I must really make an exception in his 
case," she said. " It is l^se - majesti. I 
should be doing wrong if I allowed him to go 
about any longer with unslit ears." 

Mr. Jones became, on hearing this, so 
much troubled in spirit, and lacked so much 
and so fervently, that Dr. Todmorden asked 
severely : 

" What is the matter with you, Mr. 
Jones ?'• 

"That Jezebel!" answered Mr. Jones, in 
a fragmentary but very pregnant exclama- 
tion. 

Dr. Todmorden said nothing more, but 
fixed Mr. Jones so steadily with his eye, that 
the latter for several minutes lacked nothing, 
at least audibly. As to the old lady, she did 
not lose her temper. 

VOL. II* 4 
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" He is beneath my notice," she said 
confidentially to Hamilton, "but the Star- 
chamber shall see to it His ears must be 
slit" 




CHAPTER IX. 

|FTER dinner there was an adjourn- 

ment to the garden, which was large 

and prettily laid out Round it ran 

a wall so high as to preclude all hope of 

•escaping over it by climbing. 

Here coffee was served, and the "guests," 
as Dr. Todmorden called them, dispersed 
themselves into little groups, with the ex- 
ception of a few who preferred to remain by 
themselves. Among these latter was Mr. 
Sydney Jones, who established himself in a 
comer of the wall, and implored aid of his 
invisible guardian directly anyone approached 
him. 
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Queen Elizabeth graciously signified ta 
Hamilton her desire that he should remain in 
her company. This, however, the young 
man was by no means anxious to do. He 
wished as soon as possible to make the ac- 
quaintance of the other inmates, in the hope 
of finding some one in his own position, and 
discussing with him the possibility of escape. 

" I trust," he said politely, ** that your 
Majesty will excuse my attendance for the 
next half hour." 

The Queen frowned slightly. 

" I am little used," she said, " to be treated 
in this way by one of my subjects. But you 
have my permission to go." 

And with her fan she motioned him to- 
leave her. 

He had not, however, gone two steps be-- 
fore her Majesty recalled him. 

" When shall we issue our order for slitting 
that cantankerous fellow's ears ?" she asked. 

"These affairs of state are too high for 
me," answered Hamilton. " Would it not be 
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well for your Majesty to consult the Chan- 
cellor ?'' 

" Ti:ue," and the Queen turned her back 
Jiaughtily upon him. 

Profiting by this, Hamilton made his way 
to a group of the Doctor's "guests/' who 
seemed collected round some object of in- 
terest. 

" Pour me out ! pour me out ! or the teall 
^et cold V were the first words that caught 
his ear. They proceeded from an elderly 
lady who was standing in the centre of the 
^oup in a somewhat singular attitude. . Her 
right arm was placed akimbo, whilst her left 
was held from the body in a graceful down- 
ward curve. This position she maintained 
with statue-like rigidity, repeating all the 
time the words, " Pour me out ! pour me 

out r 

Hamilton was for a moment lost in aston- 
ishment as to what this might mean. He 
ventured to ask his neighbour, a youngish, 
Iresh-coloured man, who answered, not with- 
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out a good deal of contempt in his 
voice — 

"Why, she fancies she's a tea-pot, poor 
thing. The fact is she's cracked." 

" An unfortunate state for a tea-pot to be 
in," said a satirical-looking individual at his 
side. 

No one laughed at this would-be jest, and 
the satirical man, leaning over to reach Ha- 
milton's ear, said in a loud whisper — 

" Did you ever see such a set of fools ? 
That woman fancies herself a tea-pot ; did 
you ever hear anything so absurd ? and she 
sticks out her right arm to make a handle,^ 
and the left for a spout. That man you were 
speaking to calls her " cracked," and yet is 
quite persuaded that he has swallowed a 
couple of brickbats, and is always imploring 
the Doctor to resort to ventricular lithotrity 
or lithotomy— he don't care which — to remove 
them. Equally absurd ! And yet, when they 
get a sensible man among them, like myself^ 
who is ready to prove to demonstration that 
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we all of us are walking on our heads at this 
moment — though I must confess I can't see 
that such an obvious fact requires any de- 
monstration — and of course, if so, that theii^ 
respective theories are absurd (for how can 
a tea-pot hold anything if upside down, or 
brickbats remain undislodged when a person 
is in that position ?) why, they won't listen 
to a word he has to say." 

The gentleman spoke with some indigna- 
tion, and seemed pausing for a reply, so Ha- 
milton, by way of saying something, asked : 

" But how would you proceed to demon- 
strate that we are in the inverted position you 
describe ?" 

" I hardly expected such a question from a 
gentleman of your good sense," answered the 
other, with an expression of ingenuous sur- 
prise and sorrow on his face, " but nothing is 
easier to prove. Look here. Solvitur am- 
bulandoJ* 

And, with the words, the gentleman sud- 
denly placed his hands on the ground, and. 
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with truly surprising agility, flung his heels 
into the air after the manner of street boys 
in London. 

" There !'' he exclaimed triumphantly, 
whilst his face grew rapidly purple, " there ! 
you will hardly deny that I am in my normal 
position now ?" 

" Certainly not,^' answered Hamilton, in the 
hope that this answer might induce the other 
to reassume his abnormal position before 
apoplexy should supervene. 

" Well," continued the gentleman, springing 
lightly to his feet, "and now I am in a 
directly opposite position, am I not ?" 

" Certainly." 

" Quod erat demonstrandum r exclaimed the 
gentleman, with an air of the loftiest triumph. 

It struck Hamilton, young as he was, that 
he had heard a similar process of ratiocina- 
tion before, he fancied in the pulpit. 

At this moment Mr. Sydney Jones' voice 
was heard in a very loud dialogue. 

" Sydney Jones, lackest thou anything ?'' 
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" Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I lack my 
coffee." 

" You have forgotten to take Mr. Jones his 
coffee," said Dr. Todmorden to a servant who 
stood near. 

" I have just taken him a cup, sir.'' 

" O Lord, thou knowest it is the second 
cup I lack," groaned Mr. Jones, fearful of 
being misunderstood. 

"Another idiot," said Hamilton's com- 
panion. " He was a popular preacher until 
his mind (if you can talk of mind in connection 
with a popular preacher) gave way, and now 
he always conducts himself in this absurd 
manner." 

" Mr. Tomkins," said Dr. Todmorden, who 
had probably from a little distance witnessed 
the gymnastic feat of Hamilton's companion, 
" Mr. Tomkins, it can hardly be necessary to 
demonstrate so often the simple fact you have 
already explained to us all." 

"This young gentleman was anxious to 
see the proof. Doctor," returned Mr. 
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Tomkins, looking rather ashamed of him- 
self. 

** I hope you will not again be so injudici- 
ous, Mr. Hamilton/' said the Doctor, as he 
moved away. 




CHAPTER X. 

FEW days passed in this manner^ 
each the exact counterpart of its 
predecessor. It seemed to Hamil- 
ton extraordinary that he should be able to 
take matters so calmly. But the fact was, he 
had determined to appear calm, in order to 
lull all suspicion to sleep, and this enforced 
appearance of calm re-acted upon his mind 
almost with the force of reality. Besides, in 
these first few days, the novelty of the scene 
distracted his attention to some extent from 
his own concerns. The study of all these 
eccentric fellow-creatures was, if painful, still 
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highly interesting, and this study possessed 
for Hamikon a kind of fascination. 

One day, Dr. Todmorden ushered into his 
room two gentlemen whom Hamilton guessed 
at once to be Commissioners of Lunacy. 
The elder was a middle-aged man, rather 
stout, who seemed to find the whole thing a 
great bore. 

" Have you any complaint to make, Mr. 
Hamilton ?*' he asked, putting the question 
directed by Act of Parliament. 

" I have the complaint to ;nake that I am 
shut up here, although perfectly sane," an- 
swered Hamilton, as quietly as his feelings 
ivould allow him to speak. 

Dr. Todmorden shrugged his shoulders 
significantly. 

" A lucid interval," he whispered. 

The other Commissioner looked at Hamil- 
ton keenly for a moment. 

" It is all in due form, I suppose. Dr. Tod- 
morden ?" 

** Perfectly. I will show you the papers 
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outside. They would excite the patient if I 
showed them here." 

" Gentlemen," said Hamilton, boiling with 
suppressed rage and indignation, "listen to me^ 
I entreat you. I am here, a sane man in the 
midst of lunatics — ^the most horrible fate that 
can befall any one. You are appointed by 
law to save me from this fate. I am no more 
insane than you are. But consider my hor- 
rible position. If I burst forth into righteous 
indignation, I am told I rave. If I speak 
calmly, it is a lucid interval. In the name of 
Heaven, tell me how shall I prove my 
sanity ?" 

Again Dr. Todmorden shrugged his shouU 
ders. 

** It is one of the features of his case," he 
whispered. " I adopt a soothing treatment.'* 

Acting apparently on this hint, the elder 

Commissioner put on his blandest smile, and 

said, 

" Mn Hamilton, I have listened with atten* 

tion to what you have said, and will have the 
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matter enquired into. You have, however, 
rather misunderstood the drift of my first 
question. I desired to know if you had any 
complaint to make of your treatment in this 
establishment." 

" None." 

" Good. Then we ' will not disturb you 
further." 

And the Commissioners rose to withdraw. 

But Hamilton, rendered desperate by their 
apparent indifference, sprang towards the 
door. 

" Gentlemen," he said. In a tone and manner 
so impassioned, that in any place but a lunatic 
asylum it could not have failed to move the 
pity of the Commissioners, " Gentlemen, you 
surely will not leave me thus. My only 
hope of rescue is in you. Look at me. Is 
It nothing to you that one so young as 
myself should be immured, perhaps for life, 
in a place like this, in the society of lunatics, 
until at last his own reason begins to give 
way ? O, take pity on me, I entreat you." 
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As he Spoke, Hamilton's manner grew 
more and more excited. The Commissioners 
looked first at him and then at the Doctor. 
The latter gave a meaning smile, as who 
should say, " Did I not tell you so ?'' 

Even more blandly than before did the elder 
Commissioner now repeat his promise that 
the matter should be looked into, but Hamil- 
ton read alike in tone and look the obvious 
insincerity which underlay his words. Furious 
as he saw this last frail hope breaking be- 
neath his feet, and in the excitement of the 
moment scarce wotting what he did, the 
unfortunate young man raised his right hand 
to heaven, whether in menace or in adjuration 
was hard to say ; but Dr. Todmorden, seizing 
the opportunity, construed it into the former. 
Grasping Hamilton's uplifted arm, he said 
to the Commissioners, in accents of feigned 
alarm — 

" I think, gentlemen, you had better with- 
draw. The patient is at times dangerous." 

The Commissioners, seeing the attitude of 
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the two, lost no time in taking the hint, and, 
before Hamilton could well recover from his 
surprise, his three visitors were alreacJy out- 
side the door, which the Doctor locked be- 
hind them. 

"A melancholy case," he overheard the 
latter say; "a very melancholy case. At 
times so perfectly sane, and then at other 
times positively raving." 

" I am glad he is in such good hands/' 
answered the elder Commissioner. 

" I endeavour to do my best for my pa- 
tients," said the Doctor, bowing. 

" I am sure you do, and I must say that 
I know no asylum where they are better 
treated. Now, perhaps, as a mere matter of 
form, you will show us the certificates 
relating to this young gentleman.'* 

And the footsteps died away along the 
corridor. 




CHAPTER XL 

00 L that I have been !'* exclaimed 
Hamilton, striking his hand vio- 
lently against his forehead, *' Fool 
that I have been, to let my temper again get 
the better of me ! But who could have re- 
mained impassive, as he saw his last hope of 
rescue thus breaking beneath him ?" 

"Either way, it would have been the 
same,^ he continued, after a pause. " These 
men are mere instruments of routine — ^they 
come and go, listen to what is said, and then 
do nothing, except, indeed," he added bit- 
terly, " draw their salaries." 
** But what is now to be done ?*' 

VOL. IL K 
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This was a hard question for poor Hamil- 
ton to answer. He had built so much 
on the advent of the Commissioners, and 
Jiow he could] not but see that his prospect 
of release was even smaller after the 
visit of those functionaries than it had been 
before. 

He had by this time a sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the building to be aware that the 
chance of escape from it without assistance 
was very slight indeed. Not only were the 
house and garden surrounded by a wall far 
too high to scale, the top of which was again 
surmounted by a formidable chevaux-de-frise, 
but the patients were locked in their rooms 
every night, and, during the day-time^ were 
under the constant surveillance of the keepers. 
To escape under these circumstances sfeemed 
little less than an impossibility. 

One thinjg^ alone inspired him with a faint 
hope. Though ^ pn his arrival ^11 the gold 
and silver which he had upon him had been 
abstracted from his pockets, some bank- 
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notes . which he had carried in 3, pocket 
inside his waistcoat, where no one thought 
of looking for them, had escaped notice, and, 
with them, he hoped to be able to bribe one 
of his guardians. But it was a very delicate 
matter. 

He determined to commence with the 
keeper who generally waited on him, the 
one who had favoured him with some philo- 
sophical remarks on his arrival. 

^* William," he said to him one day, whilst 
that gentleman was doing his room, " do you 
believe Fm mad ?*' 

" Better nor many, and worse nor some," 
answered William, frankly. 

" But what makes you think me mad ?" 

"Well, sir, Fs many reasons. First, you 
wouldn't be a basking me if I thinks you 
mad if you wosn't mad. Then you wouldn't 
be in an hasylum if you wosn't mad." 

" Then whatever I do or suffer is to you a • 
proof of iny madness T^ 

" Hegzackly ; cos why ? cos you har mad^ 

5—2 
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If you wos sane, all these things 'ud be a 
proof of your sanity. That's the singular part 
of the complaint." 

" Don't you think it possible, then, that a 
man may be shut up by mistake ?" 

" I never seen a hinstance. All as 
comes 'ere hacts one pretty much as f other. 
They 'as their seprit whimsies, that's true^ 
but otherways they's as much alike has 
peas." 

" It's useless to try him on that tack," 
thought Hamilton. " I shall never excite 
his sympathy. I had better go straight to 
business." 

** Will you do me a favour ?" he asked 
suddenly. 

'^That depends," answered the man, cau- 
tiously. 

" Post a letter for me," said Hamilton 

boldly. 

"There! didn't I say as 'ow you wos 
mad?" exclaimed William, with an air of 
triumph. 
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" Well, mad or not, will you post it ? It 
can do you no harm, and would ease my 
mind." 

" Who's it to ?" asked the man* 

" To a friend." 

" And what have you said in it ?" 

" Only that I am well and happy." 

William put his finger to his nose, with an 
expression of infinite cunning. 

" Won't wash !" he exclaimed signifi- 
cantly. 

" Read it, then, for yourself," said Hamil- 
ton, dashing down a letter before him. 

The man read it slowly and with difficulty, 
and then, looking up into Hamilton's face 
with a puzzled expression, repeated, as if to 
liimself : 

" Didn't I say as 'ow he wos mad ?" 

The letter was very short, and ran thus : 

" Dear Wentworth, — 

" Since the 14th inst I have been 
an inmate of Dr. Todmorden's Private 
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Lunatic Asylum, where I am extremely 
well treated, and am most comfortable and 
happy. 

" Ever yours, 

" Alfred Hamilton." 

" So you har 'appy, har you ?** asked 
William, with an air of much bewilder- 
ment. 

" Certainly." 

** Well, I can't say as the letter contains 
hanything to hobject to, but I daren't post no 
letters. It's as much as my place is worth*. 
You'd better show it to the Doctor." 

But this was not in Hamilton's plan. The 
Doctor, he knew, would be able to read 
between the lines of the letter just as well as 
the person 'to whom it was addressed. 

" Of course," he said, " I did not expect 
you to post it for nothing. I will pay you 
handsomely for the service." 

The man opened his eyes to their widest 
extent. 
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" But you han't no money," he said, half- 
interrogatively, half-dubiously. 

" I can find some for such an object. And 
going to his portmanteau, Hamilton drew a 
five pound note from its recesses and sus- 
pended it before the eyes of the astonished 
keeper. 

" I will give you this, if you will promise 
to post the letter," he said, ** without show- 
ing it to anybody." 

The keeper hesitated for a moment 
Then, as if suddenly deciding on a course of 
action which relieved his mind of all diffi- 
culty, he said, with a cunning twinkle of the 
eye — 

"If you pays so 'andsome, blowed if I 
won't post as many letters as you like to 
write, sir." 

" Good," said Hamilton, whilst a flush of 
satisfaction came over his pale face, "then 
take them both, the letter and the money." 

The man did as he was told, and left the 
room. 
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" To think of the hartfulness of them 
lunattics !'* he exclaimed, as he locked away 
poor Hamilton's letter in his desk, with a 
view to proving his fidelity by handing it 
over to Dr. Todmorden at some later date. 
That, however, he decided should not take 
place until Hamilton's five pound notes 
should have come to an end. 

All IS fair in love and war, why not also in 
affairs of lunacy ? 




CHAPTER XIL 

AYS passed, and Wentworth did not 
appear, neither, so far as Hamilton 
could judge, were any steps being 
taken for his release. Perplexed and impa- 
tient, Hamilton wrote a second letter, and 
entrusted it to the charge of the now obse- 
quious William. 

Again days passed, and no result was 
apparent Poor Hamilton began indeed to 
despair. Was William playing him false, or 
were the obstacles to his release insuperable ; 
or, most horrible of all, was he really mad, 
and shut up with the full cognizance and ap- 
proval of his friends ? 
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In the unnatural frame of mind which life 
in a lunatic asylum invariably engenders, he 
sometimes almost brought himself to believe 
the last of these hypotheses. Mixing almost 
exclusively with people whose ideas were 
distorted, he ran no small risk of catching the 
infection. 

His was not a specially robust or inde- 
pendent nature. On the contrary, it was 
above all things sympathetic. He was a 
poet, and had the poetic faculty of identi- 
fying himself for the nonce with the charac- 
ters which crossed his field . of vision. He 
ran, therefore, considerable danger of becom- 
ing at least temporarily deranged. 

It is probable that one thing alone pre- 
served him from this horrible fate, and that 
was his love for Evelyn. This was the 
anchor which held him fast. His intellect 
was kept steady by his feelings. However 
weird and strange and unnatural his present 
life might be, he had but to think of that 
sweet face in the lonely chamber at Keswick 
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Towers, to be lifted at once into a higher, 
purer, and more natural sphere, whither the 
present and its dark associations could not 
follow. And, as often happens, separation 
from the beloved object, instead of weaken- 
ing, intensified his affection. It was well for 
the poor fellow that so it was. It was well 
that there was something which kept heart 
and mind alike pure and perfect in that ter- 
rible confinement. Else it is only too pro- 
* bable that he would be in the asylum to this 
day, and as insane as his worst enemy could 
wish. 







CHAPTER XIII. 

IT became at last evident to Hamilton 
that William must have deceived 
him, and it speaks well for the self- 
mastery which adversity had forced upon 
him that he should have been able to con- 
ceal this conviction from William himself. 
He even ventured to say to that functionary : 
" It is odd I get no answers to my let- 
ters." 

**Werry," answered William, who, firmly 
persuaded of the young man's madness, 
plumed himself not a little upon his judicious 
treatment of him. 

** Are you sure you posted them all right ?'* 
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" Sartain sure ; but maybe the parties is 
from home. You'll get answers one of these 
days, you may be sure of that." 

" In any case Fm equally obliged to you 
for posting them," said Hamilton. 

It is possible that this speech might have 
excited some twinge of remorse in William's 
heart had it been uttered by any but a 
**lunattic." As it was, he merely grinned 
and said : 

" I alius does what I can to hoblige a. 
gemman.'* 

With that the conversation dropped, and 
Hamilton determined to resort to another 
plan of communication with the outer worlds 
This was to attach a note to a stone, throw 
it over the wall, and trust to the benevolence 
of some passer-by to forward it to its desti- 
nation* To this end he would write a few 
lines of entreaty on the outside of the note* 
But^ as he saw, it would be a matter of the 
greatest difficulty to fcarry out this plan un- 
observed. At night it would be impossible 
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for at the first approach of dusk all Dr. 
Todynorden's guests were required to retire 
within the house. And in the day-time there 
were keepers always on the watch. How- 
ever, he determined to try, only he must 
watch his opportunity. 

That very afternoon he picked up a small 
pebble which he thought suitable to the pur- 
pose. He then wrote the note and secured 
it to the stone by a piece of string. 

The next day he walked up and down near 
the wall. He saw that he was observed, and 
•did not attempt to throw the stone over. 
He wished merely to accustom the keepers 
to seeing him perambulate this part of the 
garden. The next day he repeated the ex- 
periment ; also the day after. By this time 
-everyone had got used to seeing him walk in 
this way. There could no longer be any 
occasion for suspicion in his so doing. So 
on the fourth day he determined to makq the 
experiment 

He had adopted the habit of walking fast, 
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and swinging his arms. It was easy then to 
give the right arm a little extra swing suffi- 
cient to carry the stone over the wall. In 
this action there would be nothing to attract 
observation, and if luck befriended him, no 
one would notice the little pebble in its transit 
through the air. 

He fumbled in his waistcoat pocket and 
drew out the precious missive, carefully con- 
cealing it at the same time in the palm of 
his right hand. All the time he kept walk- 
ing fast. His heart beat so rapidly, that, at 
the moment, he was too nervous to make the 
attempt For did not his whole future hap- 
piness depend on its success ? 

He took another turn ; then, breathing a 
prayer more fervent than ever before, he im- 
parted a slight jerk to his right arm, opened 
his hand, and — joy of joys ! — saw the little 
missive happily clear the wall. J acta erat 
alea ! The die was cast, and he was probably 
saved. 

He threw one furtive glance around. No 
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one seemed to have observed his proceedings. 
He continued his walk, but faster than before, 
for a painful re-action had set in. In spite of 
every effort at self-control, he trembled all 
over. 

He was well aware also, that a blush of 
self-consciousness burned upon his face ; and, 
in a measure to conceal these signs of per- 
turbation, he walked almost furiously. 

As he retired for the night, the Doctor 
merely said with a smile, — 

" You seem fond of exercise, Mr. Hamil- 
ton. You ought to sleep well after it." 

The Doctor, then, had noticed nothing. He 
had a good hope of rescue. 

The thought was too overpowering. In 
spite of the exercise, he did not sleep well. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

HE next morning Dr. Todmorden 

paid Hamilton a visit He was 

kind and courteous as ever. 

" Mr. Hamilton," he began, " I am afraid 

you gave yourself very unnecessary trouble 

yesterday.*' 

An ashy paleness overspread poor Hamil- 
ton's face. He gasped for breath, and caught 
hold of the back of a chair for support. 
Was his last hope of rescue gone ? 

Yes it was. The Doctor drew out of his 
pocket a small and somewhat dirty note. 
Hamilton recognised it at once. 

VOL. IL 6 
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'' Is this yours ?" asked the Doctor, 
smiling. 

Hamilton did not answer. The Doctor 
continued : 

"You can hardly think, Mr. Hamilton, 
that in a place like this we do not provide 
against clandestine correspondence. For 
days I have been well aware of your inten- 
tion, and yesterday I sa.w you execute it. 
Of course I said nothing at the time. I dis- 
like scenes of any kind. They are always 
bad for my guests. Besides, the amusement 
of doing what you did is after all very harm- 
less. You do not seem to be aware that 
that part of the garden in which you take 
your exercise is surrounded by fields which 
belong to me, and are entered only by my 
servants. It is at the front alone that a road 
runs by the house. If I had not taken the 
trouble to bring you back your letter, it would 
have simply lain where it was thrown until 
the rain and dew had decomposed it But I 
have also a night-watchman to look out for 
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such documents, as I do not like them to be 
lost" 

Still Hamilton remained silent, utterly 
crushed by the shock of this new cala- 
mity. 

" I have one other thing to say,'* continued 
the Doctor, " and that is, that there is not the 
least occasion for any clandestine correspon- 
dence. You have only to entrust your letters 
to me. If they should remain unanswered, 
you will knpw that it is because your friends 
deem it undesirable to excite you just at 
present by Jheir comnlunications." 

And with these words the Doctor left the 
room. 

As to Hamilton, he stood there, still and 
stiff, long after the Doctor's footsteps had 
died away in the long corridor. Never 
since that first awful night in the asylum 
had he felt so utterly disheartened and un- 
manned. Was there then no escape from 
this living tomb ? Was the wall of separa- 
tion between him and the outer world abso- 

6—2 
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lutely and for ever impervious ? The 
thought was too horrible to dwell on, and 
yet it absorbed him with its frightful and 
appallmg interest 

Look which way he would, all seemed 
blackness and hopelessness. A fiendish in- 
genuity had blocked up every avenue, as 
well to the moral sympathy as to the mate- 
rial assistance of the world at large* No 
criminal, however deeply stained with guilt, 
was so completely buried alive. At stated 
times he might communicate with his friends, 
and his friends at least knew where he 
was. 

But here was he, Hamilton, in the first 
sweet flush and prime of early manhood,, 
suddenly cut short in his career, transplanted 
none knew whither, shut out for ever from 
the sunlight of sane, natural life, and left to 
fade and droop and die, in the midst of moral 
and intellectual darkness. This was to be 
his fate from no fault of his own. 

Such was the power of malicious machina- 
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tion, aided by reckless and indolent legis- 
lation, in an age which dared to boast of 
-enlightenment and philanthropic advance- 
ment! 




CHAPTER XV. 

T must not be supposed that all this 
time Wentworth had been forgetful 
of his friend. On the contrary^ 
already on the third day after Hamilton's 
departure for London, he had begun to feel 
uneasy at not hearing from him. He was 
just deliberating whether it would not be 
advisable to go at once to London in search 
of him, and was meditating first of all a visit 
to the Towers, in order to question the Earl 
on the matter, when a note was brought him 
from that personage. It was to request the 
pleasure of his company at dinner that 
evening. 
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Wentworth had been asked once or twice 
before, but had hitherto excused himself. 
The notice given had always been too short 
to please him. This time, however, he de- 
termined to pocket his dignity, and go. He 
might get some valuable information respect- 
ing his friend. 

" It must be all right, or at any rate the 
Earl can have no finger in the pie," he kept 
saying to himself on his way to the Towers, 
" else he would never have the audacity to 
ask me." 

He did not know that the Earl's audacity 
was as great as his cunning. 

There was but a small party at dinner.: 
Lord Lynton, Mr. Fitzjames, the Admiral, 
and Mr. Highlow. Lord Lynton hobbled 
into the room with a crutch, but mended so 
rapidly, that after dinner, he found it no 
longer necessary to make use of it. 

" Really a miracle !" exclaimed the Admiral, 
with his usual unhappy knack of saying the 
wrong thing. 
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: Lord Lynton looked quite downcast for a 
moment He seemed to have the most fer- 
vent dread of convalescence. Then, regain- 
ing to some extent his elasticity, he said, — 

" Alas ! my dear Admiral, the age of mira- 
cles is past But the gout, as no doubt you 
know, is like neuralgia, it comes and goes 
most inexplicably. Ah! the mere thought 
of it brings it on again. Will you allow me 
to lean on you for one moment until I can 
get my crutch ?" 

The Admiral of course consented, and the 
Viscount leant almost vindictively upon him. 
But it was of no use. The Admiral was 
altogether too tough for such experiments. 

" The coarse, vulgar creature !" thought 
Lord Lynton; "he has absolutely no feel- 
ing, either physical or moral. I wish to good- 
ness he wouldn't be so observant A fellow 
can't always remember that he has the gout" 

But aloud he said : 

" Thank you a thousand times, my dear 
Admiral. How gentle you are to a poor 
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weak invalid, like myself. There, on that 
arm-chair, if you would be so good- It isn't 
so low as the sofa, you know, and I shall 
have less difficulty in getting up again. O, 
you are too kind !*' 

This last grateful ejaculation was prompted 
by the consideration of the Admiral in fetch- 
ing his crutch from a distant corner of the 
room. 

" Not a bad thing to have the gout," mused 
the AdmiraL " Aristocratic and don't seem 
much real annoyance. Only, I suppose — but 
I'll ask his Lordship." 

" My Lord," he said, " have you much 
bother in the way of dieting yourself ?" 

" The beast !" muttered Lord Lynton to 
himself. " Why can't he leave me and my 
gout alone 1 And why must he always shout 
as if he were on the quarter-deck ?" 

" O, I've tried everything," he answered, 
at last " Teetotalism, Vichy waters, colchi- 
cum tea, asparagus, and heaven knows what 
besides ; but they are none of them of the 
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least use. Fd try amputation, only the 
disease flies about so/' 

" Well, no ; you couldn't very well ampu- 
tate the stomach, for instance," answered the 
Admiral, gravely. 

Wentworth took advantage of an oppor- 
tunity after dinner to ask the Earl if he had 
any news of Hamilton. 

"The very question I was going to ask 
you," said the Earl, with an expression of 
much astonishment. " I made sure he would 
have written to you." 

" No. And he has not communicated with 
your Lordship ?" 

** Up to the present I have not received a 
line from him. And yet my business was 
rather pressing," added the Earl, musingly. 

" Something must have gone wrong, I am 
afraid," suggested Wentworth. 

"O, I hope not. Mr. Hamilton is very 
young, and has not perhaps yet learnt the 
value of time. He finds, no doubt, the dis- 
tractions of London a little absorbing at first. 
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They were so to me at his age." This the 
Earl said with the manner of one who knows, 
how to take a lenient view of another's 
foibles. Then he looked full at Wentworth 
and added : " It would in any case be well 
if you could try to find out something about 
him. As I say, I hope there is no ground 
for real uneasiness, but I take such an interest 
in him that 1 am a little more nervous than 
I might otherwise be. If you could find out 
anything, I should consider myself under a 
real obligation to you, Mr. Wentworth." 

Wentworth opened his eyes. Was this 
the man he had fancied capable of doing 
Hamilton an injury ? He was more thaa 
ever at a loss to know what to think. 

" Is he still in London, do you suppose ?** 
he asked, as a last attempt to entrap the 
Earl. 

" It is true, he talked of going to Paris," 
answered the latter, "but I should hardly 
think he could have gone yet. But, if you are 
going to London, you could easily find out. 
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You know, I think, the lodgings he meant to 
go to ?" 

" Yes," answered Wentworth, without 
thinking. He fancied he saw the faintest 
shade of disappointment pass over the Earl's 
face, but the next moment the latter said : 

" Then your task is very easy. When do 
you think of going T' 

" To-morrow, by the fast train." 

" Ah, you lose no time. I do not wonder 
you are attached to Mr. Hamilton. He is so 
clever and gentlemanly." 

And with a winning smile the Earl turned 
away to answer some awkward question of 
the Admiral. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

9 

[HE next morning Wentworth packed 
up his valise. At the last moment 
a thought struck him. Should he 
take his revolver with him ? At first he was 
half-ashamed of himself at the thought, but 
his common sense prevailed. 

" It is not likely I shall want it, but still 
it can do no harm to take it," he said to 
himself. 

So he took it out of the case, where it 
had lain since his tour in Greece, wiped it 
carefully, tried the locks, and finally loaded 
the six barrels. It was a 'weapon of very 
neat and safe construction. You had to cock 
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it before a trigger became visible. In addi- 
tion, it was very small, so small as not to be 
perceptible from the outside when stowed 
away in the right hand Califomian pocket of 
Wentworth's trousers. Somehow he felt 
more comfortable with this old and tried 
friend for a companion. 

On his way to the station he met a 
mounted messenger in the Earl's livery re- 
turning to the Towers. He stopped him to 
ask if he had the right time. The man was 
sure he had, because he had just been to the 
station to despatch a telegram. 

The journey presented no special features 
of interest. Arrived in London, Wentworth 
threw himself into a cab, and drove to the 
address Hamilton had given him. Was Mr. 
Hamilton at home ? 

The landlady looked astonished. Hamil- 
ton had not mentioned his name when he 
had spoken with her. 

" I don't know the gentleman," she an- 
swered. 
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" Did not a young gentleman come here 
for lodgings a few days ago ?*' 

" Yes, sir, that's true, and I hadn't any 
accommodation for him at the moment. 
All my lets was full. But, lor! there's so 
many as comes, one can't remember them 
all." 

" And don't you know where he went 
afterwards ?" 

" Not the least idea, sir." 

Wentworth's face assumed a grave ex- 
pression. What had become of his friend, 
and how should he get any clue to his where- 
abouts ? 

" Well," he said at last, " have you any 
rooms vacant now ? If so, I should like to 
take them for a week." 

"Yes, sir, I have. The gentleman that 
occupied the dining-room had to leave hunex- 
pected yesterday, and won't be back for a 
month. You can have that room, and the 
bedroom adjoining, if you don't mind sleep- 
ing on the ground floor." 
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" Not at all. Then I will take possession 
immediately/' 

As soon as he had established himself, 
Wentworth debated anxiously in his mind 
what steps he should take next He could 
not shake off a heavy foreboding that some 
foul play had been at work. Hamilton's 
silence, after his promise to write at once, 
and after the conversation they had had, was 
so inexplicable. And now there seemed no 
means of tracing him. The clue was lost. 
What was to be done ? The question was 
too hard for Wentworth to answer without 
assistance. He determined, therefore, to 
consult his friend Harden. The latter was 
a lawyer, and professionally bound, there- 
fore, to be fertile in expedients. Besides, 
he already knew the peculiar circumstances 
of Hamilton's position. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

|HE lawyer was at home when Went- 
worth was announced, and the latter 
stated the case as clearly and mi-^ 
nutely as he could. 

" And you think this is some piece of foul 
play on the part of the Earl ?" asked Mr. 
Harden, when the statement was concluded. 

" I did," answered Wentworth ; " but I 
hardly think so now. It was he who pro- 
posed that I should come up and look after 
my friend. Now, naturally, had he been 
concerned in the plot, he would have tried to 
send me off on some false scent." 

VOL. II. 7 
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" And how do you know he has not done 
so ?" asked the lawyer, astutely. 

" How so ?? 

" It seems that your friend talked of the 
possibility of his going to Paris. If the Earl 
knows him to be in Paris, and has in any 
way made away with him there, he knows 
that your inquiries in London will not be 
very dangerous." 

This was a new light to Wentworth. He 
mused for some moments. 

" What you suggest is possible," he said, 
at length ; " but there are other possibilities 
which to my mind are more probable. The 
Earl's manner was so frank and open, that I 
am much deceived if he has anything to do 
with the affair." 

** Of course," said the lawyer, " it is possi- 
ble that Mr. Hamilton has been too lazy or 
too much occupied with the new world of 
London to write. But it is also possible 

that ^by-the-by, had he much money with 

him ?" 
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"He told me he should cash a cheque for 
fifty pounds on his way to the station in 
Grangeton," answered Wentworth ; " and he 
had some ten or twelve pounds besides/' 

" Exactly. Well, then, of course it is 
very possible that he may have incautiously 
exhibited this money somewhere, and been 
robbed, and perhaps placed hors de combat^ for 
the sake of it." 

Wentworth had strong nerves, but he 
almost shuddered at the thought suggested 
by the lawyer's words. ^^ Hors de combat ^^ 
was a mild, delicate way of conveying the 
idea of — murder. 

However, he refused to let himself be 
unmanned by any mere suspicion, however 
hideous. So he returned to the practical 
aspect of the affair. 

** The question is, what steps on the whole 
would you advise ?'' 

The lawyer meditated. 

" It is too early yet," he said, " to advertise 
him with his name. He may be at this mo- 

7—2 
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ment in the highest health and spirits, and 
would not thank us for such publicity. But 
you might perhaps insert one of those mys- 
terious advertisements in the Times which, 
are understood only by the parties whom they 
concern/* 

" Good. I will do so. Since he has taken^ 
to painting I have nicknamed him Tinto- 
retto. No one will understand the allusion 
but himself.'* 

" And then of course we may communi-^ 
cate with the detective police. Their sharp- 
ness is very much over-rated, especially in 
novels, but every now and then they blunder 
on a discovery. If neither of these plans 
produces a satisfactory result, and nothing is 
heard of Mr. Hamilton for the next few days, 
then we will see what other steps can be 
taken. But I should not be surprised if the 
Earl were really at the bottom of it all. In 
that case you may be sure he is fooling you, 
and that Mr. Hamilton is not in London at 
all, but in Paris." 
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Had the friends been aware how matters 
really stood, they would have seen that the 
Earl had calculated upon just such astuteness 
as a legal mind would display. His own as- 
tuteness was of a far higher and more com- 
manding type. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 




HE next morning the curiosity-mon- 
gers had the opportunity of reading 
the following advertisement in the 
second column of the Times : 

" What has become of Tintoretto ? Let 
him write at once to his anxious friend, W." 

It may be remarked, eu passant, that the 
people who know everything, told their wives 
that this advertisement was part of a system 
of secret intelligence by which the stock- 
brokers of Europe communicated valuable 
hints to one another. 

But though the advertisement was inserted 
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for several days running, it elicited no answer. 
Equally unsuccessful were the attempts made 
by the celebrated Poniatowski, of the Private 
Intelligence Office, to elucidate the mystery. 

" You see," said that ferret-eyed individual, 
" we've absolutely no scent. Even a blood- 
hound must have a sniff at the runaway's 
clothes." 

" If there were any ' scent,' as you call it, 
we could probably follow it up without 
troubling you, Mr. Poniatowski," said Har- 
den. " It's just because there is none that 
we sought your assistance." 

The celebrated Private Intelligencer 
scratched his head. His hair was as thick 
and tangled as if nature would thereby ex- 
press in metaphor the complicated nature of 
his pursuits. 

" You see," he said, at last, " this sort of 
thing ain't, after all, much in our line. We 
are best at getting up evidence for divorce 
cases. That's what pays — the key-hole 
work." 
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Wentworth stared at the man with a gaze 
which Mr. Poniatowski took for compli- 
mentary. 

" Yes, sir, Tm great in that Hne," he re- 
peated, with a self-satisfied smile* 

" I do not think we need detain Mr. Ponia- 
towski any longer," said Wentworth to Har- 
den, curling his lip as he spoke. 

Thereupon. Mr. Poniatowski departed, 
carrying with him a heavy fee and a light 
heart. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

** BS^ND what to do now ?'' asked 
Wentworth, when the door had 
closed behind the Private Intelli- 
gencer. 

" I am more than ever convinced," said 
the lawyer, "that Mr. Hamilton is not in 
London. I think you should try Paris." 

" Could we not offer a reward for any in- 
formation respecting him r 

" I should say it was a little too soon for 
that Besides, directly we do that we show 
our cards. A man who might take a bribe, 
if we could offer it him privately, would be 
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carefully watched by those interested directly 
it was offered publicly. Such a step might 
also be very dangerous to Mr. Hamilton's 
safety, if he is confined as a prisoner any- 
where. If those implicated in confining him 
have reason to expect his release, they might 
become desperate." 

Wentworth knew very well what his friend 
meant There was some weight in the argu- 
ment. 

" At any rate," continued the lawyer, " I 
would keep that for the dernier ressort. If I 
were you, I would go to Paris, and place 
myself in communication with the Parisian 
police. Meanwhile I will formally invoke 
the aid of Scotland Yard. Should these 
efforts be unsuccessful, nothing will then 
remain but to advertise as you suggest." 

Wentworth fell in with this plan, and 
determined to start that evening for Paris. 
On his return to his lodging, he found on 
his table a letter, bearing an Earl's coro- 
net. 
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He opened it It was from Lord Kes- 
wick, and ran thus : 

"Dear Mr. Wentworth, 

"Your landlady in the village has. 
given me your address, and I lose no time 
in writing to ask if you have succeeded in 
finding our young friend. I rather hoped 
you would have written to me ere this, as 
you know my anxiety respecting him ; but 
I trust your silence may be interpreted 
favourably. If, however, that is not the 
case, may I beg you to lose no time in 
letting me know, and I will then come 
myself to London, though at much personal 
inconvenience, in order to set every agency 
at work to discover his whereabouts. I 
cannot tell you what anxiety this matter 
causes me. 

"I am, 

" Faithfully yours, 

" Keswick.*' 

" What am I to think ?" said Wentworth ta 
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himself, as he read this letter. " Is this man» 
with his clear, open brow, the most consum- 
mate of hypocrites, or the most tender- 
hearted and amiable of employers ?" 

He seized pen and paper, and wrote a 
few hasty lines in reply : 

No clue had yet been found. He was 
more and more afraid that Hamilton had 
met with foul play. It seemed possible that 
he might have gone to Paris, whither he 
(Wentworth) now proposed to proceed. 

Such was the substance of his letter. 
Even — which seemed to him more and more 
unlikely — had the Earl any share in the 
transaction, it could do no harm to tell him 
that nothing had been discovered. He might 
even thereby be lulled into a false security, 
and neglect to take some precaution the lack 
of which might ultimately lead to his detec- 
tion. All this seemed to Wentworth himself 
very vague, but at any rate the letter could 
do no harm, and he posted it. 

Then he started by the night mail for 
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Paris. One thought haunted him the whole 
way thither. 

What if he should find his friend in the 
Morgue ? 



CHAPTER XX. 




ENTWORTH knew Paris well. He 
put up at one of the hundred 
hotels of the Rue Rivoli, and lost 
no time in communicating with the police. 
He was promised, and obtained, every assist- 
ance. M. Pietri prided himself — not without 
reason — on knowing everything that went on 
in Paris. But no trace could be obtained of 
the individual sought 

It happened one day that Wentworth, 
more than ever disconsolate at the fruitless- 
ness of his efforts, was walking by the 
Tuileries. He wished to pass through the 
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Place Carrousel to the Seine, but, buried in 
meditation, mistook the arthway, and entered 
that which led in those days to the private 
court of the Tuileries. 

There were sentries at the gate, but, 
whether they failed to notice him, or mis- 
took him for some one who had the entree, 
Wentworth never knew. All he knew was, 
that he, suddenly recovering from his abstrac- 
tion, found himself in front of the entrance 
to the Emperor's apartments. A carriage 
was standing in the porch. 

An official, gorgeously dressed, stepped up 
to him, and in the most deferential manner, 
asked what he desired. 

It was evident, that deceived by his pre- 
sence there, he took Wentworth for some 
great personage. 

" ye ne voudrft^is rien, moiy answered 
Wentworth, with much sang froid; "/> 
niamuse!^ 

" Que diable faites-vous done ici f " demanded 
the official, with a sudden change of man- 
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ner, for he perceived from Wentworth's an- 
swer that he had no right to be where he 
was. 

At this instant the Emperor himself ap- 
peared upon the scene, in order to take his 
afternoon drive. 

"What is the matter?" he asked, casting 
a rapid glance at Wentworth and the offi- 
cial. 

" Sire," answered the latter, " it is an 
Englishman who has made his way into the 
court without having the entrie.^^ 

" And what does he desire ?" 

" He desires nothing. He amuses him^ 
self." 

^'Ma/oir exclaimed the Emperor, smil- 
ing. " // a raison. Laissez passer rhomme 
qui ne dSsire rien et qui £ amuse. Moi^ je 
suis EmpereuTy mais je voudrais avoir beau- 
coup. 

And the Emperor stepped into his car- 
riage and drove off, whilst Wentworth was 
politely invited to enter the palace and in- 
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spect its interior. After ^ what had passed 
he could not well decline, though he had 
really but little inclination for sight-see- 
ing.* 

* A true anecdote. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

E NT WORTH had now made every 
possible enquiry. He had paid more 
than one visit to the Morgue, entering 
each time with a shudder ; not, indeed, at the 
presence of the relics of mortality it contained, 
for his medical training had braced his nerves 
against such a weakness ; but dreading each 
time that the form of his young friend might 
be amongst those rotting in ghastly publicity 
behind that wall of glass. One day in par- 
ticular he had been more than usually un- 
nerved. He had met an old woman coming 
out — a constant habittUe of the building — 
who had said to him in passing : 
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" EntreZy entrez^ monsieur ^ ily a un nouveaii 
cadavre Id-dedans — un trh beau cadavre^ d^un 
Anglais^ je crois'^ 

Wentworth had pressed his teeth together 
and entered. Then he had started back a 
step, and placed his hand over his eyes. For 
there, just in front of the right hand en- 
trance, was a new corpse : that of a young 
man, with light, wavy hair, and fair com- 
plexion, — fair still, in spite of the blueness 
produced by death from drowning — ^and for 
one instant Wentworth had fancied that he 
recognised Hamilton. When at last, making 
a desperate effort, he withdrew his hand and 
looked again, he saw that, thank God! the 
resemblance was only superficial. 

For a whole week did Wentworth remain 
in Paris, making every possible exertion to 
discover his missing friend. But all in vain, 
M. Pietri was by this time convinced that 
Hamilton had never been in Paris, and 
Wentworth was rapidly coming to the same 
conclusion. At any rate it was useless to 
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remain there longer. Nay, more, it was 
wasting time which might be better spent in 
renewing the search in London. So, leaving 
his address at the Prefecture in case any- 
thing should transpire after his departure, he 
took the train back to London. 

Arrived in London, he lost no time ia 
communicating with Mr. Harden. That 
gentleman had discovered nothing. Scot- 
land Yard was as much at fault as Private 
Intelligencer Poniatowski. The Earl had 
been there and done his utmost to stimulate 
the detectives. He had suggested dragging 
the river. He had begged Mr. Harden, as 
he knew Hamilton by sight, to undertake 
the duty of inspecting any unclaimed dead 
bodies, and had asked him to name his own 
remuneration for the discharge of this sad 
pffice. 

Mr. Harden had replied that he would 
do this as a friend, but could not accept 
any honorarium for it The Earl had also 
been to Wentworth's lodgings, not knowing 
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whether he might not have returned from 
Paris. 

" It is impossible that he can have any- 
thing to do with the plot/' said Wentworth, 

" It is at least very unlikely that your poor 
friend is in London," answered the lawyen 

The answers of the celebrated Inspector 
AUatsea, of the detective police, were emi- 
nently unsatisfactory. 

" You see, gentlemen," he said, " Mr. 
Hamilton was a young gentleman, and young 
gentlemen is, and alius will remain, young 
gentlemen." 

His auditors nodded acquiescence, as the 
Inspector seemed to wait for this before pro- 
<:eeding further. At the same time, it oc^ 
«curred to both of them that the last of the 
Inspector's assertions hardly took sufficiently 
into account the effects produced by time. 
This evidently did not occur to the Inspector 
himself, for he repeated, with the manner of 
one who is aware what profound knowledge 
lie is displaying, — 
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" Young gentlemen is, and alius will re- 
main, young gentlemen. And young gentle- 
men sometimes finds their way into houses 
where it's very difficult to get out again/' 

The Inspector again stopped, evidently 
much pleased with his own powers of euphu- 
istic expression. But Wentworth answered 
indignandy, — 

" I am afraid, Inspector, your enquiries are 
not likely to produce much result if you 
proceed upon such an hypothesis. There is 
not the slightest possibility that Mr. Hamil- 
ton should have gone voluntarily into any 
such house." 

" O," said the Inspector, with a cunning 
twinkle of his small, sensual eye, " some gen-^ 
tlemen is very dark." 

The man's manner annoyed Wentworth 
beyond measure, but he did his best to re-^ 
strain himself, merely assuring the Inspector 
once more that he was on the wrong tack ia 
this case. But the man was not to be choked 
off. 
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"There's many a murder committed in 
them houses that never comes to light," he 
continued. "Last year there was six thou- 
sand persons missing in London, most on 
'em children. Well, we found most on 'em 
again, dead or alive ; but more than sixty 
disappeared, leaving no trace behind 'em. 
Clean gone, like a stone in a well. London's 
a strange place, gentlemen, and there's queer 
people in it." 

With this general and profound remark, 
the Inspector took his hat from between his 
legs, and withdrew. When he had gone, 
Wentworth said, — 

"What can you expect from men like 
that ? Their cunning is just on a level with 
that of the ordinary criminal. But with 
respect to any mystery out of the narrow 
track of their experience — ^against anything 
original in crime — ^they are helpless. And 
yet these are the men whom novelists delight 
to honour." 
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" Because vulgar crime forms the staple of 
modem novels," answered Harden. " And a 
detective is a splendid element in a plot. 
He is a sure sign of entanglement" 



I 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

|T was decided between the friends 
to offer a reward of one hundred 
pounds for any information which 
should lead to the discovery of the present 
whereabouts of Alfred Hamilton, Esq. 

"It will probably precipitate the cUnoue- 
ment,'' said Mr. Harden, gravely. " But it 
is our last chance^" 

Arrangements were made for posting bills 
all over London, as well as for advertising 
in the principal journals. 

The Earl was not informed of this step 
in advance. It had been judged best to 
.take him by surprise. 
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The day the bills came out he drove up 
to Wentworth's lodgings. 

" I have come/' he said, " to congratulate 
you on your last move. It is the very thing 
I was going to propose. But I cannot allow 
you to bear the expense. Mr. Hamilton has 
no very near relations, and I am his natural 
protector. You must really permit me to 
pay all the expenses of the search." 

"My Lord," answered Wentworth, "you 
are very kind. But as Mr. Hamilton's most 
intimate friend, I am ready to spend my last 
sixpence in getting to the bottom of this 
mystery." 

And as he spoke he fixed his flashing eye 
upon the Earl with intent, if it were possible^ 
to read in the soul of the latter. But the 
EarPs clear grey eyes returned his gaze so 
frankly and openly, that he was forced to 
drop his own with almost a guilty sensation. 
Then the Earl said — 

" Your sentiments do you honour, Mn 
Wentworth. But, as also a friend of Mn 
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Hamilton, I might at least demand to be 
permitted to share the expense." 

And the Earl drew a cheque-book from 
his pocket. Wentworth felt that he could 
make no further objection, and the Earl filled 
up a cheque for one hundred pounds. 

" The expenses up to this time must have 
amounted to at least two hundred pounds/^ 
he said, by way of explanation. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

HE handbills were not without an 
effect. The evening of the day 
after they made their appearance a 
visitor was announced to Wentworth. A 
big, burly man, clad in a shabby-genteel way, 
but evidently belonging to the lower orders, 
was ushered into his presence. Wentworth 
asked him to be seated, and then demanded 
his business. 

" IVe come to give you the hinformation 
you wants," answered the man gruffly. 

'' What information ?" 

'' About Mr. 'Amilton." 

Wentworth's heart beat high. He hardly 
dared to put the next question. 
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"Where is he ?" he asked at length, with 
as much composure as he could command. 
What if the answer should be that his friend 
was dead ? 

" Before I tells you that," answered the 
man with a cunning leer, "we must settle 
the bizness part of the haflfair." 

For an instant Wentworth thought of ar- 
resting the man on his own responsibility. 
He felt almost certain that Hamilton had 
met with foul play, and, if so, this man was 
most probably an accomplice. But, on the 
other hand, the man was powerfully built, 
and might make good his escape, in which 
case his information would be lost So on the 
whole Wentworth decided to humour him. 

"I have offered," he said, "a reward of 
one hundred pounds for the information you 
say you possess, and whether you are in any 
way responsible or not for Mr. Hamilton's 
disappearance, you shall have it. But yoii 
can^t expect me to pay it before I know that 
your information is correct." 
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" Look 'ere, sir. That's not quite all. I 
must have your promise, as a genelman, 
that you won't never betray me. Fm 
adoing what I didn't ought to do for your 
sake.'' 

It struck Wentworth that his visitor's de- 
viation from the path of rectitude was due 
rather to the reward offered than to any per- 
sonal attachment to him (Wentworth), but he 
made up his mind to agree to the man's 
terms whatever they should be. The first 
thing was, at all cost, to get a clue to his 
missing friend. 

" I give you my word," he said. " And 
now where is Mr. Hamilton ?" 

"I'll tell you in a moment, sir. You'll 
'ave no hobjections, I 'ope, to pay me fifty 
pounds down, and the rest when you've seen 
Mr. 'Amilton." 

" He's alive, then," exclaimed Wentworth, 
with a sigh of intense relief. 

** Lor' bless ye, sir, alive and kicking. 
Never seen any one so fresh and well." 
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" Good. But how am I to know that your 
information is correct ?" 

" If I show you a letter, sir, in Mr. 'Amil- 
ton's 'andritin', will you believe me ?" 

" Certainly. And on seeing this letter I 
will pay you fifty pounds down.*' 

*' Honour bright ?" 

" There is no need, my good man, of such 
a question,'' answered Wentworth, curling 
his lip. 

"No hoffence, sir," answered the man, as 
usual with his class, making matters worse 
by his apology. '* There's such a many rum 
customers about, a body can't be too care- 
ful." 

" Well," said Wentworth, impatiently, " the 
letter ?" 

The man drew from his pocket a piece 
of crumpled paper, and laid it down before 
Wentworth. For a moment the latter could 
hardly believe his eyes as he glanced rapidly 
over the contents. It was dated some fort- 
night back, and ran thus : 
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"Dear Wentworth, — 

"Since the 14th inst I have 
been an inmate of Dr. Todmorden's Private 
Lunatic Asylum, where I am extremely 
well treated, and am most comfortable and 
happy. 

" Ever yours, 

"Alfred Hamilton." 

At first Wentworth was fairly puzzled by 
this note, and almost fancied it must be a 
forgery. But no. He knew Hamilton's 
handwriting as well as his own, and could 
not be mistaken in it. But what could his 
friend mean by such a curt and mysterious 
communication ? And why had the letter 
been delayed so long? At last the true 
explanation flashed across his mind. The 
letter had been meant merely to tell him 
where the writer was, and the latter had 
trusted to his friend's acuteness to divine 
all the particulars which he had not 
thought it safe to write. He turned to 
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his visitor, and, taking out a pocket-book, 
said — 

" I believe you. Here are fifty pounds, 
and remember that you may have an op- 
portunity of earning much more by being 
faithful and discreet. And now tell me 
something about Mr. Hamilton. When did 
you see him last ?" 

" This morning, sir." 

"Ah, you are one of the keepers of 
the asylum, then ?" said Wentworth, casting 
another penetrating glance at his visitor. 

The man seemed rather uncomfortable 
under this scrutiny. 

" You promised not to betray me,'* he said, 
without giving a more direct answer to the 
question, 

" Well, when did Mr. Hamilton give you 
this note ?" 

" This morning, sir." 

"Strange. It is dated nearly a fortnight 
ago. 

" No ; really !" exclaimed the man, with a 

VOL. II, 9 
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well-feigned expressibn of surprise. ** That's 
werry hodd, but then, sir, you must remember 
Mr. 'Amilton's a lunattic, and in comts^ would 
do hodd things." 

** Mr. Hamilton a lunatic ! Nonsense ! 
He's no more a lunatic than I am." 

" Maybe not, sir," answered the man, to 
whom this argument' seemed the reverse of 
convincing ; " but he's huncommon like the 
other lunattics. What 'd he be in a hasylum 
for, if he wosn't a lunattic ?" 

" There's no occasion to go into that," said 
Wentworth. " Tell me now where Dr. Tod- 
morden's Asylum is." 

. The man gave the desired description, and 
Wentworth, after a few more queries, dis- 
missed him, making at the same time an 
appointment with him for a future day, and 
giving him a few cheering lines for Hamil- 
ton. Then he hastened to Harden with his 
discovery. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

■ 

|ARLY the next morning, Wentworth 
and Harden made their way to Dr. 
Todmorden's Asylum. They were 
at once admitted, and ushered into a recep- 
tion room on the ground-floor. 

The Doctor appeared almost immediately. 
He was all smiles and courtesy. Doubtless he 
expected that his visitors were come to ask 
him to take charge of another patient, 

"We are here," said Harden, taking the 
initiative, ^* to ask for an explanation respect- 
ing the detention here of Mr. Alfred Hamil- 
ton." 

^ The Doctor's face fell perceptibly. But 

9-a 
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either a clear conscience or a plentiful suppljr 
of audacity enabled him to recover his usual 
cheerful expression. 

" You will excuse me/* he answered with: 
a forced smile, "if I, in my turn, ask 
you by what right you demand such an ex^ 
planation. Are you relations of Mr, Hamil- 
ton ?" 

" No," said Harden, " but we are his 
friends, and are as well aware, as I should 
imagine you must be, that he is perfectly^ 
sane." 

The Doctor had by this time so completely^ 
recovered his self-control, that he did not 
take umbrage at the insinuation conveyed in 
Harden's remark. He merely shook his. 
head in a melancholy way, and said — 

" I presume, from what you say, that 
neither of you gentlemen is a medical man,. 
It is very difficult for laymen to pronounce 
an opinion upon a question of sanity." 

** On the contrary," said Wentworth ; " I 
am a duly qualified medical practitioner and> 



^ 
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liaving known Mr. Hamilton long and inti- 
mately, am peculiarly well qualified to pass 
an opinion." 

Again the Doctor's face fell. He saw that 
lie had not to deal with ordinary visitors, and 
that there was but little chance of throwing 
dust in their eyes. He grew still more un- 
•comfortable when Harden added — 

" And I am a lawyer." 

However, after an awkward pause, he 
said, addressing himself specially to Har- 
den, — 

" You, then, as a lawyer, will know e^tactly 
the position of affairs. I am only discharging 
my duty in detaining the young gentleman 
referred to. He was brought here under an 
order in every respect conformable to the pro- 
ATisions of the law. His insanity has been duly 
certified by two properly-qualified medical 
men, and I must say that I entirely share their 
opinion. In fact, since he has been under my 
<are he has more than once been violent" 

"Very likely," answered Wentworth* 
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" Any sane man would be, under «uch cir-^ 
cumstances." 

" It is useless to discuss the subject fur- 
ther," said the Doctor, rising, as if to put 
an end to the interview. " I must discharge 
my duty, gentlemen." 

** And we ours," exclaimed Wentworth^ 
indignantly. 

Harden interposed. 

" At least, Dr. Todmorden," he said, " you 
will favour us with a sight of the order under 
which Mr. Hamilton is confined." 

**You will permit me to say," said the 
Doctor, pretending indignation, "that your 
request is by no means in good taste. It 
seems to imply that, in some way or other^ 
you suspect me. Under these circumstances 
I must decline to show the document." 

"Will you allow us," asked Wentworth, 
" to have an interview with your patient ?" 

** Certainly not. He is already in a most 
excitable state, and such an interview might- 
be most prejudicial to his health." 
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Wentworth's indignation now got the better 
of his judgment. 

" I can find no words/' he said, shaking 
with passion, " to express my sense of your 
conduct, Dn Todmorden. In spite of evi- 
dence thus offered by two competent wit- 
nesses — one of them a medical man — of the 
sanity of your patient, you persist in depriv- 
ing him, as far as in you lies, of all chance of 
establishing his sanity, and, for the sake of 
the money you are paid on his account, you 
would, if you could, doom him to the horrors 
of imprisonment in a lunatic asylum all his 
life. Until now, I fancied it possible that 
yoii were an innocent participator in the plot 
to which my friend has fallen a victim ; but 
your conduct to-day, convinces me that you 
are well aware of the iniquity of the whole 
proceeding, and have lent yourself to it for 
the sake of a bribe. Allow me to tell you 
that you have for once overshot the mark. 
You will find that you will be unable to 
detain Mr. Hamilton much longer. You 
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will find also that you have to-day provoked 
an enemy who will not rest until either you 
have been deprived of that license to imprison 
your fellow-creatures of which you are so 
utterly unworthy, or, failing this, who will 
expose your conduct in a manner which will 
make you glad to seek the obscurity which 
best befits your degraded nature." 

Wentworth had spoken with such rapidity 
and energy, that neither Harden nor Dr. Tod- 
morden had been able to interpose a word. 
When he now stopped for want of breath, 
the Doctor, white, and trembling with rage, 
exclaimed — 

" Take care, sir, what you say, and what 
you do. Remember, there is a law in Eng- 
land, which permits criminal prosecution for 
libel." 

Wentworth would have answered still 
more violently, but Harden interposed. 

"We have our remedy," he said. **We 
can obtain an order from the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, to visit Mr. Hamilton." 
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"That is to say, you can apply for it/' 
sneered the Doctor. " It is not likely they 
will grant it, in the face of my assurance that 
such an interview might be dangerous to the 
patient" 

" And at the worst," continued Mr. Har- 
den, ** we can apply to the Commissioners re- 
questing them to make a special investigation 
into Mr. Hamilton's case.*' 

" A somewhat tedious process," sneered 
the Doctor again. He had now quite re- 
covered his composure, and rang the bell. 

" In wishing you good morning," he said, 
*** I have only to remark that the violence of 
your conduct in this room abundantly justi- 
fies my refusal to let you visit one of my 
patients, even if I knew, which I do not, that 
you had any claim to such a privilege. John, 
show these gentlemen out, and should they 
call again, say, not at home." 

And with these words the Doctor with- 
drew into an inner chamber. 

Harden took Wentworth's arm, and led 
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him out ; for the latter was so excited that 
he showed signs of a wish to follow the re- 
treating Doctor. 

" A double-dyed rascal !'* he exclaimed^ 
when they stood at last in the road. " And 
in the hands of such men does it rest to 
decide upon the life-long fate of their help- 
less fellow-creatures I " 




CHAPTER XXV. 

|R. TODMORDEN proved to ^be 
right. Her Majesty's Commission- 
ers in Lunacy declined to grant 
Wentworth the order to visit Hamilton, for 
which he now applied. 

. " It is not customary," they said, **^to grant 
such an order, except to one who has some 
special claim, and not even then, if, as in this 
case, there is reason to fear that the visit may 
prove prejudicial to the patient" 
/ Wentworth resolved to take the Earl into- 
their counsels. He was now convinced that 
the latter was at the bottom of the whole 
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affair ; but since Hamilton's whereabouts had 
been once discovered, it was very possible 
that the Earl might be willing to help them, 
if only to divert suspicion of complicity from 
himself. 

Lord Keswick professed to have received 
no intelligence on the subject when Went- 
worth told him of his discovery. 

** I am overjoyed that you have found our 
friend at last," he said. " I am sure it does 
:great credit to your perseverance and saga- 
city." 

This the Earl said in the most natural way 
in the world. Wentworth felt more than ever 
his inability to fathom the depths of this 
inscrutable nature. But he maintained a calm 
demeanour, and answered : 

" Unfortunately, my Lord, we do not seem 
to have gained so much by this discovery as 
might have been expected. Doctor Tod- 
morden not only declines to release Mr. 
Hamilton, but even to allow me to see 
him." 
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" Strange V murmured Lord Keswick. 
" How did Mr. Hamilton ever get into an 
asylum ?*' 

" He must have been the victim of some 
con^iracy," answered Wentworth, fixing his 
gaze upon the Earl. 

" Possibly ; but on the part of whom ? 
Who is there who could have any object in 
thus plotting against one so amiable and 
popular as our young friend ?" 

This was a question which Wentworth did 
not think it judicious to answer. But the 
Earl's eyes were riveted upon him. The 
latter was evidently endeavouring to sound 
the suspicions of his visitor. 

" Such things have happened before, my 
Lord," he said at length, evasively. 

" No doubt, but never without a reason^ 
If Mr, Hamilton were rich, the thing would 
be more intelligible. As it is, I am, how- 
ever reluctantly, almost forced to one con- 
clusion,'* 

" And that is — ?" asked Wentworth, utterly 
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unprepared for the cunning turn the Earl 
was prepared to give the transaction. 

" I hardly like to say it," said Lord Kes- 
wick, ** for the idea pains me as much as I 
am sure it must pain you ; but we are both of 
us, Mr, Wentworth, men of the world, and we 
Icnow that things do not happen without a 
reason." 

" I am still at a loss to understand your 
Lordship." 

*'Well," said Lord Keswick, <*to speak 
plainly, I am afraid there must be some 
foundation for the charge of insanity. I can- 
not otherwise understand how Mr. Hamilton 
should come to be in a lunatic asylum at 
all." 

For a moment Wentworth sat there dumb- 
founded by the unexpectedness of the blow. 
He saw at once the fell import of the- Earl's 
remark. If the Earl believed Hamilton to 

be insane, he could no longer be expected 

« 

to take any steps to procure his release, and, 
if, in spite of this, the release should be 
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effected, anything Hamilton might here- 
after say would be weakened, if not altoge- 
ther invalidated, by this imputation of in- 
sanity. 

One other reason the Earl had in making 
the remark, which escaped for the moment 
Wentworth's penetration. He calculated 
upon rousing Wentworth's indignation, and 
thus provoking him in a moment of careless- 
ness to show his hand. 

" My Lord," exclaimed Wentworth, when 
he had recovered from the first shock of his 
surprise, '* I am astonished to hear such a 
jemark from your Lordship's lips. No one 
•can know better than you how perfectly sane 
Mr. Hamilton is." 

** My dear Mr Wentworth," answered the 
Earl, with a sweet, sad smile, " I am afraid 
your strong affection for. your friend, is for 
the moment pbscuring your usual power of 
penetration* In the first place, how could 
Mr. Hamilton have got into this asylum 
unless his mental state were such as to 
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require supervision ? You know as well as 
I that people are not forcibly shut up in such 
establishments, except in a legal way, on 
sufficient authority, and in short, with some 
good ground of justification. There must be 
the application of a relation or friend, together 
with the certificates of two duly qualified 
medical practitioners, before any keeper of an 
asylum will receive a new patient" 

" My Lord,*' said Wentworth, endeavouring- 
to bridle his indignation, " Mr. Hamilton has 
no relations.'* 

" I think you are mistaken there," an- 
swered the Earl, again with the sad smile* 
" Mr. Hamilton has spoken to me of a 
distant cousin." 

For the moment Wentworth felt like one 
who struggles in the grasp of a stronger 
nature. What if it were indeed true that 
Hamilton had a relation, who, falling under 
the Earl's evil influence, had consented to 
the incarceration of Hamilton, perchance for 
some pecuniary consideration } The plot 
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would then be perfect. Even a special inves- 
tigation would most probably be unavailing 
against the evidence of Hamilton's nearest 
relation, the certificates of the two doctors, the 
testimony of Dr. Todmorden, and the suspi^ 
cions of the Earl himself. 

The latter continued : 

" It is very sad indeed, Mr. Wentworth, 
but I feel bound to say, as we are on this 
topic, that I have myself noticed great singu-^ 
larities from time to time in Mr. Hamilton's 
conduct He has let fall at times very 
strange remarks : he changes his plans and 
views with what, to say the least, is a most 
eccentric rapidity. One day he thinks of 
taking Orders, the next of becoming a doc- 
tor, the third of turning artist. Above all, 
he seems to labour under the most extraordi- 
nary hallucinations." 

Wentworth grew paler and paler as the 
Earl, in his soft, low voice, and with his 
melancholy smile, thus proceeded to detail 
the indications which might lend a colour to 

VOL. II. 10 
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the belief that Hamilton was insane. He 
could not but see how damaging all this 
would be if delivered in the same way in the 
witness-box ; and how, especially this refe- 
rence to a tendency to hallucination, would 
render Hamilton's story of the romantic cap- 
tive at the Towers (already sufficiently im- 
probable) altogether incredible. 

Whilst he loathed and detested the cool, 
cunning calculation which could thus sacrifice 
a fellow-creature to gain a selfish object, he 
felt a dawning sense of admiration at the 
calm, collected power, and clear, dry intelli- 
gence of this pitiless and passionless oppo- 
nent. All he could say in reply was, — 
" May I ask what hallucinations ?" 
" I do not think,'' , answered the Earl, 
**that I should be acting kindly towards 
Mr. Hamilton were I to repeat them, even 
to you. It is possible he may himself have 
broached them to you, in which case you 
must be aware how absurd, beyond all ordi 
nary absurdity, they are. If not, it will suf • 
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iice to say that, did you know them, you 
would, I think, be forced to the same conclu^ 
sion as myself with respect to Mr, HamiU 
ton's sanity." 

There was something so calm and con- 
vincing in the Earl's manner, that Wentworth 
could not for a moment help asking himself ; 
** What if the Earl is right, and I wrong ? 
What if this whole story of the boy-girl at 
Keswick Towers is an hallucination ?" For 
it was to this, as he well knew, that the Earl 
referred ; endeavouring with consummate tact 
at one and the same time, to raise suspicions 
in Wentworth's mind of his friend's sanity, 
and, failing this, at any rate to uproot any 
suspicions respecting Lord Grange whidh ho 
might have got from Hamilton. 

Under these circumstances he remained for 
some moments silent. Then he said, revert- 
ing to the original object of his visit : 

" I had hoped your Lordship would help 
me to rescue Mr. Hamilton from his present 
miserable condition." 

10 — 2 
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'* I Will certainly make every enquiry,"" 
answered the Earl ; " and should I find that 
your view is the correct one, of course I 
will do my best to restore him to the worlds 
But, in the first place, I have no special in- 
fluence with the Lunacy Commissioners, and^. 
in the second, as I have felt bound to tell 
you, I myself entertain very serious doubts- 
respecting Mr. Hamilton's sanity. It may 
well be that a little supervision of this kind 
may entirely restore the balance of his mind^ 
in which case we should be doing very 
wrong to remove him, even, if we could. 
His own relation must be the best judge of 
his state. We have no legal right to inter- 

fera" 

" But we do not know that his own rela- 
tion has placed him in confinement." 

" I take that for granted, Mr. Wentworth^ 
but I will not fail to ascertain this point, and 
to let you know." 

" But surely," said Wentworth, " I might 
be permitted to see my friend." 
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" So I should have thought," answered 
the Earl ; " but, unfortunately, those who 
ihave responsible charge of Mr. Hamilton 
seem to think differently. It is possible, 
and indeed probable, you know, that he 
jnay have become worse since we saw 
him." 

"I can imagine nothing better calculated 
to make a man 'worse,* as your Lordship 
<:alls ^it, than to shut him up, being sane, 
amongst the insane. It is a deed as infa- 
imous as it appears to be easy." 

This Wentworth said in an access of un- 
controllable indignation. 

But the Earl did not lose his well-bred 
•composure. 

** I agree with you, Mr. Wentworth ; but 
that any thing of the kind has happened 
with respect to Mr. Hamilton, I cannot be- 
lieve. However, I will not rest until I know 
every particular." 

" The time is not yet come," thought 
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Wentworth, *' to expose this man's vil- 
lany/' 

And, biting his lip, he took a polite and 
ceremonious leave of the Earl. 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

OU see," said Wentworth to Harden, 
when he returned to the chambers 
of the latter, " that our course is by- 
no means easy. Hamilton, whom we both 
know to be sane, has been shut up in a luna- 
tic asylum — ^he remains there — ^we cannot 
even get an interview with him — his keeper 
repulses us — the Lunacy Commissioners will 
not listen to us — Lord Keswick is evidently 
determined not to assist us." 

" Think what it would have been," returned 
Harden, " if you had not been prepared to 
spend money on the search. If Hamilton, 
instead of having had a rich friend in you. 
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had had none but poor ones, we should not 
even know of his whereabouts at this mo- 
ment In the midst of a civilized and hu- 
mane country he would have suddenly dis- 
appeared from view, perhaps never to return 
to the external world except for burial. This 
state of things is horrible." 

" It seems to me," said Wentworth, grimly, 
" that the modern English law of lunacy is 
an admirable substitute for the old French 
lettres de cachet. However, to business. It 

4 

is, as you say, a great point gained, that we 
know where Hamilton is. And now, what 
do you advise ?" 

Mr. Harden remained silent for some mo- 
ments. Then he said — 

" A special investigation before the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy is a very unsatisfactory 
process. It generally precludes any man 
whose friends are not prepared to spend pro- 
fusely, from establishing his sanity, just as 
formerly only a rich man could obtain a 
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divorce. And, at the best, there is a glorious 
uncertainty about the operation. You fee 
a certain number of doctors to prove that 
Hamilton is sane. The other side fee a still 
greater number to prove that he is insane. 
Insanity is not, after all, so much a ques- 
tion of fact, on which the Commissioners 
are competent to decide, as a question of 
opinion. What wonder, then, if in nine 
cases out of ten they fail to do substantial 
justice ?" 

" But what other course is open ?" asked 
Wentworth, gloomily. 

'* One from which professionally, of course, 
I should dissuade you, but which, as a friend, 
I should recommend." 

" What ?" 

*' Rescue him privately." 

*' What, vi et armis f " 

'' No ; by stealth," 

" O, I see ; bribe the gaolers." 

^* Exactly." 
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" A capital idea. It shall be carried out 
without delay. I expect my informant this 
evening, and I am sure he is one of thq. 
keepers." 




CHAPTER XXVII. 

|T was already half-past twelve, but 

Hamilton was still pacing his little 

chamber with impatient strides. A 

note had that morning been put into his 

hands by William, which ran as follows : — 

" The bearer of this note will give you a 
skeleton-key, which will open all the doors 
of the asylum. At one precisely, to-night,, 
friends will be waiting for you outside." 

This was the note which had sent such a 
thrill of excitement through the poor prison- 
er's frame, that the whole day long he had 
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iDeen unable to remain an instant still, and, as 
the fateful hour of deliverance was now so 
near, felt such a painful throbbing at the 
temples, and such a restless flutter at the 
heart, as almost to unnerve him for the im- 
pending task. 

It is true, that since Wentworth s first 
note had reached him, he had felt confi- 
<ient that sooner or later some deliverance 
would come. For he knew that Went- 
ivorth's friendship was not of that light and 
fickle kind, which flourishes only in the sun- 
shine of prosperity, but rather that noble, 
:generous, self-devotion, which welcomes the 
hour of adversity, as proudly conscious of a 
strength to thrive the better in its darkness. 
And yet, though certain that his friend 
would find some way to rescue him, the 
near prospect of this rescue after weeks of 
maddening confinement, was too big with 
all-important issues not to stir his blood into 
a dangerous ferment 

Moreover, he was not yet free. Betwixt 
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the cup of freedom and the Up of eager ex- 
pectation might yet come a slip. The deed 
before him needed craft and stealth, and pos- 
sibly determination. 

Precisely at ten every night all the keys of 
the asylum were brought to Dr. Todmorden 
by the head-keeper, and an hour later the 
Doctor made his rounds to see that every 
door was fast, and all possibility of escape 
precluded. Moreover, the Doctor's bed- 
room was situated in a passage, through 
which Hamilton would have to pass to reach 
the front door. 

At the lodge a further danger would have 
waited him, but that the lodge-keeper was 
away on a holiday, and William occupied his 
place. That the mastiff which had its kennel 
in the court-yard between the house and the 
lodge should bark and bay, Hamilton did 
not fear, because he had reason to believe 
that an opiate had been given him that 
evening in his food. But outside the build- 
ing there was still the watchman, who, by 
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springing his rattle, might bring upon him 
a host of enemies. 

Altogether, with a plan so full of risks, and 
so much ' depending on the issue, it was nd 
marvel if Hamilton felt nervously excited. 
He was brave and spirited, but there was 
withal in his disposition more of the soft- 
ness of the artist than the fierceness of the 
soldier. • His dreamy and poetic nature was 
a stranger to that hot bubbling of the 
blood which makes men covet danger for 
its own sake, and long to slake in carnage 
and in strife a courage which is more akin 
to lust. He was ready to do or dare aught 
that becomes a man, but he did not love 
danger and combat for their own sake. 
For they disturbed for the time the harmony 
of his nature. 

He looks at his watch. It is already one. 
Taking with him merely what remains of 
his money, and leaving all else as a legacy 
to Dr. Todmorden, he prepares to commence 
the undertaking He has already drawn a 
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pair of worsted socks over his boots, the 
better to muffle his footfalls. And now he 
places the well-oiled key in the keyhole, and 
turns it gently. The door opens almost 
noiselessly, and he peers forth into the pas- 
sage, dimly lighted by a small night-lamp. 

He listens, pale, excited, anxious. No 
50und reaches his ear, save the ticking of his 
watch, and the hard, quick throbbing of his 
own heart. It is the very dead of night, 
when men's light sleep begins to deepen into 
fast, dreamless slumber. 

He steps cautiously forth of his chamber, 
and on tiptoe pursues his way along the 
passage. It is long and narrow. He fancies 
that even his muffled feet give forth a creak- 
ing sound, which the unfriendly walls re-echo, 
A loose board groans beneath his tread A 
fever-flush starts to his face, to be succeeded 
in a second by a deeper pallor than before. 
He stops and listens, like some startled stag. 
All is still as silent as the grave. He is 
almost at the end of the passage. To the 
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left lies the Doctor's room. That passed, the 
greater risk is over. 

More noiselessly than ever he approaches 
the dangerous spot If the Doctor should 
appear, he has made up his mind to smite 
him swiftly, ruthlessly, in recklessness of 
consequence. But no : the Doctor's door 
remains closed ; he hears no sound within 
the chamber. Another instant and he is 
beyond it, and inserts the skeleton-key in the 
door at this end of the passage. 

The key requires management to make it 
enter. His hand trembles like the aspen. 
The lock gives forth a horrid, grating sound* 
Appalled, the fugitive casts a glance behind 
him. The Doctor's door is open : a figure, 
clad in flowing robe, emerges, — ^approaches 
Hamilton, — ^gliding like a serpent, — a hand 
is stretched forth to seize him 

A groan, — a heavy thud, — ^and the loose-^ 
jplad figure is stretched upon the floor. Blood 
gushes from the nostrils. 

How it has happened Hamilton scarce 
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knows himself. Despair, excitement, lust 
for liberty must have changed his arm into 
a sledge-hammer, ere it could have dealt so 
stem a blow. He casts one glance towards 
his victim, then turns the key once more, — 
the door is open. 

Then down the pitch-dark stairs, — swift, 
eager, reckless. As one inebriate encoun- 
ters dangers all unscathed, which would kill 
the sober, so Hamilton, drunk with the wine 
of feverous excitement, leaps headlong down, 
but reaches the bottom of the stairs un- 
injured. 

Another door. No light to show the 
key-hble. But Hamilton has been for weeks 
in the asylum, and can find it with his fingers 
in the dark. This door yields also, but not 
an instant too soon, for he hears a voice be- 
hind him, and, looking back, sees Dr. Tod- 
morden, now risen from the ground, in hot 
pursuit upon the stairs. The lamp he holds 
illuminates a face defiled with blood, and 
«eti, to gnash in passion. 

VOL. II. t\ 
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Over the court, swift, light as a gazelle^ 
The mastiff is not drugged, but bays him 
hoarsely, and almost breaks his chain in 
fierce attempts to reach him. But in vain. 
The wildly flying form is already out of sight, 
hidden in the porter s lodge. And the dog 
begins to bay another form more wild and 
more dishevelled, wherein it does not recog- 
nise its master. 

Supremest moment I Hamilton has reached 
the outer door — ^his key is already in the lock. 
It turns — ^the door is even open half-an-inch 
— when a heavy form is thrown with utmost 
force against it — a grip of steel fastens upon 
the young man's collar — and a hoarse voice 
calls loudly and imperiously for help. 

A furious struggle. No blows exchanged. 
The combatants are all too close for that 
The slender youth thus robbed of all advan- 
tage superior activity might give him, soon 
feels himself the weaker. The Doctor in the 
prime of life, square-built, and sinewy, and 
animated both by thirst for vengeance and 
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-desire of gain, wrestles like a gladiator. 
William, springing from the bed to save 
appearances, approaches, and pretends to 
lielp his master. But he really only strives 
to make confusion worse confounded. 

And all this while the door is still un- 
locked, though now no longer open. With 
desperate resolution Hamilton keeps his back 
against it and grapples with his foe. But 
the Doctor's voice, now loud and sonorous, 
awakes the other keepers. Steps are heard 
approaching. Another moment and all hope 
of escape must cease. Hamilton grinds his 
teeth and puts forth a last convulsive effort. 
All in vain. The Doctor's grip is too tena- 
cious to shake off. Exhausted, hopeless, 
Hamilton feels his frame relaxing. He is 
powerless to do more. His knees give way. 
A film gathers before his eyes. His brain 
grows dizzy. All is over. 

Suddenly, with a shock which sends both 
combatants to the middle of the room, the 
door against which they lean is flung open 

II — 2 
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from the outside, and two men burst in upo» 
the scene. For the second time that night 
Dr. Todmorden receives a blow which 
stretches him helpless On the ground. Then 
Hamilton, revived and hopeful, is taken bjr 
the arm and dragged into the outer air. 
O, the blessedness of Freedom ! 




CHAPTER XXVIIL 

[AMILTON is free, but hardly safe. 
All within the asylum is now astin 
The night watchman springs his 
xattle. Scarce have the fugitives gone twenty 
steps, when a sortie is made, and half a dozen 
forms are seen in hot pursuit The dark 
cloud passes from the moon and shows Went- 
worth's face white and determined, with the 
iirm lips pressed like bloodless, tendons one 
upon the other. 

Some hundred yards down the road there 
is the dark outline of a carriage. This must 
at all risks be reached. But Hamilton, ex- 
hausted by excitement and fatigue, has lost 
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his usual fleetness, and the pursuers are at 
their heels. Wentworth, leaving Harden to 
support Hamilton, turns round to face them.. 
As he does so, he still keeps retreating in 
the direction of the carriage. 

" Gentlemen " — ^he says, in a voice so cold,, 
and clear, and sharp, that none but the 
keenest ear could detect the rage and in- 
dignation which seethe within his breast 
r— " Gentlemen, you may spare yourselves 
your trouble. I have made up my mind not 
to give up the fugitive. The first nian that 
lays a hand upon him will never lay hand 
upon any one else in this world." 

There is a concentrated purpose and a 
solemnity of manner in the utterance of 
these words which awe for a moment 
the pursuers. But a voice behind them 
exclaims — 

" Don't listen to his nonsense ; he daren't 
touch you." 

"We shall see,'* says Wentworth, calmly,, 
and at the same moment the ominous click 
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caused by cocking a pistol reaches the ears 
of his auditors.' The moon, shining out 
strong and clear, glances on the barrels of a 
revolver pointed full at the foremost of the 
keepers. 

"He's a despVit character, Doctor," says 
this worthy, slinking aside. 

The rest follow his example. There 
remains but the infuriated Doctor, who still 
presses on, impelled by fury more than 
X:ourage. 

" Keep back, I tell you !" cries Went- 
worth, imperiously. " My hands are too 
good to be stained with such blood as 
yours." 

But the Doctor still advances. Went- 
worth glances behind him, Hamilton and 
Harden are already in the dog-cart Start- 
ing back a pace, as the Doctor almost grap- 
ples him, he then turns round and shoots 
like an arrow towards the vehicle. 

In another second, and before the Doctor 
or his crew can recover from their surprise. 
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he is beside his friends, and their good horse 
is taking them at furious gallop along the 
road to London. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

ITTLE was said at first The hearts 
of all were too full for utterance. 
Gradually, however, their tongues 
were loosened, and they exchanged expe- 
riences. They began to discuss the future. 
Wentworth, the man of science and of ac- 
tion, took the lead. 

"We have burnt our bridges," he said. 
** Decision and audacity alone will help us. 
Will you put yourself in my hands, Tinto- 
retto ?" 

"Yes," answered Hamilton, in a voice 
which had now recovered its firmness. 
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The cool night- air, — the rapid motion, — 
above all the exhilarating sense of freedom^ 
had restored to him his strength. 

" Well, then," said Wehtworth ; " there is 
a train which leaves Euston Square at three 
a.m., and we shall just be able to catch 
it." 

And he gave some directions to the 
driver. 

The moonlight fell full on Hamilton's 
astonished face. 

* "You do not mean," he said, "that we 
should return to the village ?" 

" I do. If you wish to free yourself from 
further persecution, and to attain the object 
of your wishes, now or never is the 
time." 

" It is a bold stroke," said Harden, mu- 
singly. 

" Here boldness is the only prudence/* 
answered Wentworth, decidedly. " Without 
audacity we are lost." 

He said no more until they reached the 
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Station. As they descended from the vehi- 
cle, Hamilton asked him in a whisper if the 
driver could be trusted. 

" He is as true as steel," answered Went- 
worth ; " an old servant of mine, you know. 
But it is a pity to burden his honest mind 
with more secrets than are absolutely ne- 
cessary." 

They took their tickets, and secured a 
compartment for themselves. Then, as the 
train rattled through the darkness, Went-- 
worth detailed his plans. 

" In the first place," he said to Hamilton,. 
" no one will credit you with such rashness 
as to rush back into the lion's den. You 
will not be looked for there at first By the 
time the Earl hears of your presence, you 
must have put it out of his power to do you 
further damage." 

" But how ?" 

**As a lover you ought to guess. You 
must carry off the prize." 

Hamilton's eyes sparkled with delight. 
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** A glorious idea !" he exclaimed ; " but/' 
he added, as his face fell somewhat, " of syr- 
passing difficulty." 

"Easier now than it has ever been, my 
boy/^ 

" How so ?" 

" In the first place, the Earl is in 
London." 

" Yes, I know ; but the nurse re- 



mains." 



" Stafford, whom I begged to keep me au 
courant^ telegraphed to-day that she was 
dangerously ill, and he had been sent for 
to visit her sick-bed." 

" Then the Earl will at once re- 



turn." 



'* He would if he knew the state of affairs ; 
but he does not. One must fight craft with 
craft I have intercepted the telegram which 
was on its way to him. It cost me some 
watching, but I succeeded, I asked the mes- 
senger for the Earl's telegrams, telling him I 
was the secretary of the latter," 
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"What trouble you have taken on my 
account You are indeed a friend/' 

" No doubt friendship was my chief incen- 
tive," answered Wentworth ; " but I had 
another motive. The intrigue is not without 
an interest for me. It is a contest of wits — 
ourselves against the Earl. He is a bold 
and crafty player, and, until to-day, carried 
all before him. Now it is our turn to have 
an innings. 

" But, to return. I have the plan all 
ready cut and dried. You go the first thing 
to-morrow to the Towers, and say you are 
sent by the Earl to convey Lord Grange 
to London, as his nurse is ill. To all but 
her this will seem the most natural thing in 
the world. They all fancy that you possess 
the Earl's confidence, — ^they have heard 
idothing of your recent history, — ^and they 
know that you are the so-called Viscount's 
tutor." 

" But will the nurse permit it ?" 

" She is helpless — struck with apoplexy — 
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unable to speak. But, to make assurance 
doubly sure, I have despatched telegrams in 
the EarFs name, both to her and to the 
Tiouse-steward, stating that you would fetch 
away Lord Grange to-morrow. Your task 
will be an easy one. But all depends on 
promptitude and decision. A day later 
and the plan might be impossible of exe- 
cution. At this moment there is a most 
lucky concurrence of favourable circum- 
stances." 

" How well you have arranged it all !" 
•exclaimed Hamilton, who felt the English- 
man's usual embarrassment in expressing 
gratitude. 

** It is a bold and clever plan," said the 
lawyer. " But what is to become of Lady 
Evelyn ?" 

** That is also cared for. Instead of going 
to London, she will go to Manchester, where 
a widow aunt of mine resides, who will act 
as chaperon," 
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'' Et apres f ' 

" For that I must refer you to Hamilton/* 
answered Wentworth, with a smile. 




CHAPTER XXX. 

HE next afternoon, with no more 
delay than was necessary for his 
toilette, Hamilton made his way 
to the Towers, where he found everything^ 
as Wentworth had led him to expect. The 
house-steward was anxiously awaiting him, 
but, mindful of the Earl's repeated in- 
junctions, had not dared to communicate the 
intelligence to the so-called Lord Grange. 
In fact, since the nurse had been taken ill 
the previous morning, no one had entered 
the young Lord's sitting-room. His meals 
had been served noiselessly in an adjoining 
chamber, but the domestic who had dis- 
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charged this office had not dared to address 
his Lordship, fearing to bring on one of 
those nervous attacks to which he was said 
to be so subject It was a comfort to every- 
body when Hamilton arrived to relieve the 
household at the Towers of all responsibility, 
in what they felt to be a very delicate matter. 

Hamilton did his best to appear natural 
and unconcerned. But he was not gifted by 
nature with the iron nerves of Wentworth or 
the Earl, and he felt, or fancied, that he did 
not play his part over well. He determined 
for this, and many other reasons, to cut the 
affair as short as possible. So, ordering a 
carriage to be at once prepared, he mounted 
the grand staircase, and entered the picture- 
gallery* 

His easel still stood where he had left it 
weeks before, but over his unfinished picture 
now hung a cloth. An irresistible impulse, 
rather of nervousness than of curiosity, in- 
duced him to raise the latter. 

He started back in terror. 

VOL. II. 12 
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A Stranger hand had been at work during 
his absence, and had transformed the. soft, 
dreamy face, that he had copied, in a manner 
weird and horrible. With an art as consum- 
mate as it was depraved, the whole expression 
had been altered. A diabolic meaning lurked 
in the late benignant eyes. It had been the 
head of a Christ-^it was now the head of a 
devil. 

Most terrible of all, the picture was now 
become a likeness of himself. 

It was an evil omen, and, with a , shudder, 
Hamilton drew the veil once more over the 
distorted features. Then, with a beating 
heart, he knocked at the door of Evelyn's 
chamber. 

He did not wait for an answer from within, 
but opened the heavy door with firm, decisive 
hand. 

The young girl stood there, leaning for- 
ward in an attitude half-expectant and half 
anxious. As she at first caught sight of 
him, her features lost all colour, and she 
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gasped for breath. Then, yielding to an im- 
pulse as powerful as it was natural, she 
sprang to meet him, flung her soft, eager 
arms around his neck, and burst into a flood 
of tears upon his breast. 

Hamilton himself, worn out by sleeplessness, 
excitement, and fatigue, was almost tempted 
to follow her example. But he restrained 
himself, and passing his arm around her 
waist, led her gently to the sofa, kissing her 
head and eyes a thousand times upon the way. 

" My own sweet love, my darling Evelyn,'' 
was all that he at first could say. The hot 
lava-stream of passion refused to mould itself 
into speech. 

Thus they sate awhile in the wordless self- 
sufficiency^ of love ; he lifting up her droop- 
ing head as when one caresses a child, and 
ever and anon kissing the sparkling tear- 
drops from her eyes, or gently stroking back 
the hair from cheek or temple ; she, passive 
but most conscious, drinking in his precious 



* aura^xg/a. 
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love with all that wondrous force of recep- 
tivity which belongs to woman. 

Hamilton was the first to rouse himself 
to a sense of the necessity of action. 

** Come, Evelyn/' he said, when he had in 
some measure mastered his emotions, *' this 
will never do. I am come to rescue you 
and save you. We must be quick and ener- 
getic." 

The girl raised her head, and gave a little 
cry of joy. 

" I knew you would come back," she said, 
** sooner or later. I knew you would not 
forget your little Evelyn. But you have 
been so long — so very long — away." 

" I could not help myself, my precious 
one. You do not know what I have had 
to suffer. But we will talk of that some 
other time. Now listen to me. I am come 
to fetch you away from here. You too shall 
have the power to wander where you like, 
and to drink in the harmonies of nature, and 
breathe the pure air of freedom. Your 
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nurse's illness makes it easy to set you at 
liberty. Everyone here thinks that I am 
sent by the Earl to take you to him in Lon- 
don ; so there is no difficulty before us. You 
have only to take my arm and do exactly 
what I tell you. I have brought you a cloak 
to travel in, which will help to disguise you 
when we are once away from here." 

" And you will not take me to papa ?" 

" Of course not I will take you to a 
lady who will treat you like a daughter, and 
then you will be free to act exactly as you 
like." 

" But you will not leave me ?" 

" Never again, unless you wish it, Evelyn.'' 

" I never shall You are the only one 
who really loves me." 

Impelled by a resistless impulse, Hamilton 
clasped her once more in his arms, and 
sealed this promise with a kiss — ^long, sweet, 
and fragrant as a summer day. 

He was still holding her in his arms, when 
he heard a strange, creaking noise at his 
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elbow, a sliding panel in the wainscoting was 
pushed aside, and from a secret passage the 
figure of a man stepped forth into the room* 
It was the Earl ! 





CHAPTER XXXI. 

ITH face as pale as death, and teeth 
firm-set in the tetany of despair, 
Hamilton rose to meet his enemy. 
The Earl was also pale, but firm and self- 
collected. Hamilton had expected an outburst 
of passion, and had nerved himself to bear its 
brunt. But the Earl's manner was at once 
calm and solemn. 

" Young man," he said, as if in sor- 
row, not in anger, " you know ■ not what 
you do. Thank Heaven that I have 
come in time to save you from a fearful 
crime." 
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" What do you mean, my Lord ?" ex- 
claimed Hamilton, terrified in spite of himself 
at the preternatural solemnity of the Earl's 
manner. 

** Alfred Hamilton," resumed the latter, 
in a voice low and hollow, as from the tomb, 
"you have discovered half my secret It 
had been better for you and for me had it 
remained undiscovered." 

" Explain, my Lord, explain !" cried Hamil- 
ton, in an agony of suspen se. 

The Earl seemed struggling with some 
emotion too powerful to be subdued. It 
was only by making a supreme eflfort that 
he was able to recover the use of his 
voice. 

"You are right — Lord Grange is pro- 
perly the Lady Evelyn — ^but hide your 
face abashed if you have dared to love 
her." 

" My Lord, have mercy on me. Tell me 
^X once what all these awful innuendoes 



mean." 
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The Earl drew nearer to him, as though 
he would not willingly allow his words to 
reach his daughter's ears. Fixing his eyes, 
serpent-like, upon the young man's face, 
with a power of fascination which made 
the latter shudder, he bent forward and 
hissed in a horrid whisper into his startled, 
ear — 

" My daughter is your sister 1" 

As when in southern climes one sees the 
verdant earth suddenly yawn beneath the 
feet, and a chasm, black, horrible and fathom- 
less, threaten to engulf one, so at these 
words did the blackest, most illimitable hor- 
ror threaten to engulf the mind of Hamilton. 
He started back a step, as if before a risen 
adder. Then, in spite of his manhood, a 
great groan escaped him, and he sank, a 
dull, heavy, inert mass of flesh and' blood, 
upon a neighbouring chain 

It seemed as though Evelyn had not 
heard that awful sentence. She sate 
cowering on the sofa, pale and tear-be- 
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sprinkled, yet not as one whose soul has 
just been scathed by such a deadly re- 
velation. 

The Earl approached her. 

'*Go into the other room, Evelyn/' he 
said in firm but gentle accents. 

The girl obeyed, and the Earl remained 
alone with Hamilton. The latter still sate 
there motionless, with arms hanging flaccid 
at his side, and the Apollo-head, with its 
rich crispy curls, bent, heavy and helpless, 
upon his panting chest Near him, with his 
right hand resting on the table, stood the 
Earl, watching his hapless victim, with no 
ray of sympathetic feeling in the cold and 
crystal eyes. 

At length he went up to Hamilton, and 
laid his hand upon his shoulder. The young 
man shuddered at the contact, but it roused 
him for a moment. Making a desperate 
effort, he framed his trembling lips to force 
out the one word, uttered almost in a 
whisper — 
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"Proof!" 

" You shall have it/* said the Earl, " now,, 
on the spot, if you feel strong enough to 
bear it" 

" I do." 

"I had meant," said the Earl,* "to carry 
the secret to my g^ve. I had meant to do 
what I could for you, to start you in an 
honourable career, to leave you sufficient 
funds to place you above the reach of want^ 
But I had also wished to draw a veil over 
the indiscretions of my youth, and to arrange 
that you should fancy you were the son of 
other parents," 

" I am, then, a bastard ?" 

" Alas ! yes." 

" But with an Earl as father. Ha I ha 1 1 
am nobly bom." 

And for the first time the young man 
raised his eyes. But all light of life in 
them seemed quenched or faded. They 
rested, dull and vitreous, on his father's 
face. 
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A forced e2q>ression of sympathy stole 
over &e countenance of the latter. 

'' Let us postpone this conversation,^ he 
said. ''You are not in a state to bear it 



now.** 



But Hamilton, inking his head once more 
upon his breast, made an imploring motion 
with his hand. The Earl continued : 

'' I sinned against you in giving you birth," 
he said, "but since then I have done my 
best to atone for the offence. I placed you 
with good, kind people, who loved you as 
a son, and for whose son you passed. I 
paid for your education, and when you were 
of an age when I could make an excuse 
to have you near me, I gave you your pre- 
sent post And I have always treated you 
with kindness.'* 

** Kindness !" exclaimed Hamilton, start- 
ing up in an access of sudden fury. "Do 
you consider it kindness, my Lord — ^for I can- 
not call you father — to shut up your son in 
an asylum, the sane amongst the insane, 
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the mentally living amongst the mentally- 
dead ?" 

The Earl stood silent for an instant. 
Then he answered, in a voice low and sweet 
as distant music — 

" I will be frank with you, my son. The 
time for secrets between us two is past for 
ever. You have guessed the truth. I 
caused you thus to be confined. But I did it 
for your good. I knew the precipice by 
which you stood. What other course was 
open to me ? I meant your detention to be 
only temporary. I should have come to you 
and offered you your freedom and a com- 
petence, on condition that- you should quit 
England for ever. Thus I thought to put 
an end to your unhallowed love, and at the 
same time to spare you the revelation of 
your birth. Your escape frustrates my plan. 
I hear of it. One telegram from here mis- 
carries, but a second apprises me of the ill- 
ness of the nurse. I miss the mail, but 
follow at once by special train. I arrive 
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and hear the confession of your love. No- 
thing is left but to reveal the truth in all its 
horror and its nakedness. I do not ask you 
to forgive me. I ask you only to forget, 
as far as may be, the past, and to let me 
provide for your future. I will give you 
an annuity for life. You can travel and seek 
in other countries distraction from your 
grief." 

" I will take nothing at your hands, my 
Lord," answered Hamilton, fiercely. 

" I cannot force you to accept it, but 
remember, in offering it, I confer no benefit, 
I but discharge a duty." 

" And is it also out of kindness that you 
have kept your daughter these weary years a 
prisoner ?" 

"Hear me,'* cried the Earl. "I have 
done wrong, very wrong, in this — I know 
it — ^but the temptation was very great ; and 
I have not been so cruel as you suppose. 
The child was always weak and sickly, I 
never thought it would survive the years of 
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infancy. But when once I had begun the 
deception, I was obliged to continue it. And 
I did so with the less remorse, because in 
any case the child must have lived the same 
retired life. It was no falsehood that I told 
you when I said that the least excitement 
might be fatal to her. I marvel that, after 
the scenes that she has had with you, she is 
still alive. For, beautiful as she appears, her 
frame is a mere tissue of diseases. In no 
case could she marry or live amongst her 
fellows. She is subject to epileptic fits, to 
sudden faintings, to a most dangerous affec- 
tion of the heart, which at any moment may 
terminate her life.^' 

Hamilton shuddered at the picture thus 
drawn. The Earl resumed : 

"And now I have told you all. You 
know my secret and your own. You will be 
able, if not to forgive me, yet to understand 
me. And remeniber that the honour, not 
only of the Earl of Keswick, but of your 
father, is now in your hands. For his sake 
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and your own you must keep these secrets 
sacred as the grave. If you have already 
raised suspicions in the minds of your friends, 
do your utmost to allay them/' 

" I will," answered Hamilton, in a sepul- 
chral tone. " But first the proof ?* 

The Earl drew a letter, faded and musty, 
from his pocket. 

" Do you know this handwriting ?" he 
asked. 

" Yes, it is that of my father — or rather of 
him whom until now I took for my father.'* 

" Right Then read it" 

Mechanically Hamilton opened the letter, 
and read as follows : — 

" My Lord, — 

" I beg to acknowledge the receipt 
of the first quarter's payment for the child 
your Lordship has been good enough to 
confide to my keeping. All your Lord- 
ship's directions shall be faithfully carried 
out 
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"As we have moved with the child to 
this place, where we are quite unknown, we 
have had no difficulty in passing him off as 
our son, and have named him Alfred. He 
is thriving nicely. 

" I have the honour to remain, &c., 

" Henry Hamilton." 

# 

The letter was written from Hamilton's 
home, and bore date some sixteen years 
back. 

" Enough," said Hamilton, when he had 
read it twice, and satisfied himself that 
it was no forgery. "Your bastard son 
will do his best to defend his father's 
honour/* 

He spoke no further word. His 
thoughts may well have been with Evelyn 
but a strange sense of dumb and helpless 
guilt crushed her name to silence on his 
lips. 

He thrust the letter into his pocket, 

VOL. II. 13 
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and staggered forth of the chamber. Sud- 
denly he turned back. He could not go 
without one more glance at her he had 
loved so innocently and yet so guiltily. 
Before the Earl could stop him, he had 
passed into the inner room. Evelyn was 
sitting on a couch, tearful and discon- 
certed. 

He bent down over her, pressed his 
pale, bloodless lips upon her pure white 
forehead, and whispered, in a hoarse, 
hollow voice, which made the young girl 
tremble — 

" Forget me, Evelyn. Do not try to love 
me. I love you now no longer. And I 
leave you for ever. Think of me as of one 
long dead/' 

He waited no reply, but rushed forth as 
hastily as he had entered. He staggered 
through the room where he had left the 
Earl, and made his way into the gal- 
lery. As he passed, pale, shivering, broken, 
by the easel, he raised the veil once more 
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from off his picture, and gazed at it with 
a terrible fascination. 

" Is it changed, or is that as I look ?" 
he muttered to himself. " Have I the 
aspect of a devil, as I seem to have his 
nature ?'* 

He tottered home. His friends had long 
been waiting him. They had seen the 
Earl's chariot tearing through the village, 
and were prepared for failure. But they 
were not prepared for that wan, sunken 
face, for those lack-lustre eyes, for that 
infirm and paralytic gait. 

Wentworth rushed forward and caught 
the sufferer in his arms. 

" What is it ?'' he exclaimed, with inde- 
scribable emotion. 

" It has been a mistake from first to last," 
answered Hamilton, making a convulsive 
effort. *' I have been a fool, and have made 
you partakers of my folly. Forget it if you 



can. 
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More than this he could not, or would 
not say. His face grew strangely flushed* 
They laid him on his bed. 




CHAPTER XXXII. 

HE Earl's eyes had followed the re- 
treating form of his victim with a 
cold vindictive gaze. 
" It was a desperate move," he said, " but 
it was my last, and has, I think, succeeded. 
He and his friends will trouble me no more. 
And if the news should really drive him 
mad, so much the better." 

Then a smile of satisfaction, as when one 
makes a clever stroke at some game of skill, 
stole over his stern, marble features, 

*'What fools men are with their pitiful 
-emotions! How they let themselves be 
tossed like wretched straws upon the billows 
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of their feelings. It is I, and such as I, 
who alone stand rock-fast in the strength of 
cold, scheming intellect 

" And yet the scheme — no doubt 'twas 
Wentworth's and his foxy friend's — was not 
a bad one. To intercept a telegram, — come 
in hot haste down here and carry off the 
girl — perhaps marry her — ^before I could in- 
terfere, was bold and clever. Only they did 
not know that I am still prompter, with still 
more invention, — above all, with ho restraints 
of what weak fools call religion, or morality^ 
or feeling. But it was a desperate race. An 
hour later and I should have been a ruined 
man ; as it is, I am saved. But there re- 
mains another little task." 

He passed into the inner chamber. Eve- 
lyn crouched there, her soft frame convulsed 
with sobs. The Earl sate down beside her. 

*' Evelyn," he said, in a gende voice, and 
h e stroked her hair the while he spoke, '* you 
have been very naughty; you have nearly 
committed a crime." 
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The girl opened her eyes and looked at 
him, trembling at the words. 

**You have heard what Mr. Hamilton 
said. You must foi^get him and forgive him. 
He knew not what he did.'* 

" What has he done ? What is this terri- 
ble secret ?" 

" I must not tell you," said the Earl. "He 
knows it and repents." 

Oppressed with a vague terror, and dis- 
trusting herself and all creation, Evelyn did 
not dare interrogate more closely. But it was 
evident to her that the Earl was right ; else 
Hamilton would not have left her, and told 
her to forget him. 

" Mr. Hamilton," continued the Earl, " has 
revealed to you a secret I had meant to tell 
you when you were a little older. You know 
you are a girl, and not a boy, and you may 
fancy that your father has treated you un- 
kindly in thus disguising you. But he did it 
out of purest kindness." 

" To me ?" 
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" Partly to you and partly to your mother. 
The latter knew that if she died leaving 
behind her only a daughter, I was a ruined 
man. This thought harassed her dying 
hours. It seemed to oppress her almost with 
a sense of guilt. At last she made me swear 
by all I held most sacred, that, for her sake, 
I would bring you up as a boy. Up to a 
certain age, she said, sex made but little 
difference. The doctor said you could not 
live. If you died as a son, the property 
would have remained with me. If you died 
as a daughter, I should have been a beggar. 
You survived the years of infancy, but you 
remained always delicate. You could not 
have been brought up otherwise than you 
have been. You could not, as I fear you 
can not, marry. Your money would have 
gone on accumulating, without doing you, or 
me, any good. Neither of us could have 
touched the bulk of it. It was, according to 
your grandfathei*'s will, to remain tied up 
until you should marry. I cotild not have 
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given you the comforts and the luxuries you 
have enjoyed. I did it all for the best, and 

if I have erred, I ask my daughter's forgive- 

^^ • 

ness. What say you, Evelyn ?" 
. What could poor Evelyn say ? Inexpe- 
rienced as she was, but half-understanding 
her father's explanation, and, above all, caring 
now for nothing more on earth, since her 
first and only love had left her, she was ready 
to assent to anything. 

Besides, her father exercised over her a 
strange, magnetic influence, which she found 
it impossible to resist, and his manner, even 
more than his language, was plausible and 
convincing. Then too she loved her father 
still, at least to some slight extent, and was 
the more inclined to deem him in the right, 
inasmuch as Hamilton, by his own confes- 
sion, had in some mysterious way been ob- 
viously in the wrong. So she answered : 

" I know you have always been kind to 
me, papa. And what you and mamma 
thought was best, no doubt was so." 
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** Exactly what I knew my little Evelya 
would say," answered the Earl, really touched 
by this simple expression of trust in his supe- 
rior wisdom. ** And now you are in my con^ 
fidence^ you will do your best to help me,, 
will you not ?" 

" Certainly, papa ; but how ?" 

" By acting the part of boy a little longer. 
Only a little ; it will soon be over. Then 
you shall go abroad and return some day ia 
your true character, under some other name ; 
and, should your health improve and you be 
able to marry, I will get you the best of hus- 
bands, and provide you a princely dowry.'* 

'* Thank you," said Evelyn, in a low, me* 
lancholy voice, " I shall never marry now." 

" O yes you will," said the Earl. " You 
are very young, and do not yet know your 
own heart. You will ere long forget the 
painful impressions of to-day, and be ready 
for some true and happy love." 

" This was true and happy, papa, till to- 
day." 
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" No," answered the Earl, sternly, *' it was 
not ; for, in the first place, it was carried on 
without my consent; and, in the second, — 
but, It were best to let the second reason rest 
unmentioned." 

And by these words drawing once more 
around his daughter's mind the Nessus-gar- 
ment of vague, undefined horror, the Earl 
pressed a cold kiss upon her forehead and 
left the room. 




CHAPTER XXXIII. 

|IS delicate frame rent by physical 
fatigue, and his mind crushed by the 
overwhelming nature of the recent 
blow, Hamilton tossed restless upon his bed. 
He could not sleep ; though it was now 
toward evening, and he had not closed his 
eyes for thirty-six hours, no kindly slumber 
came to alleviate his sufferings. 

On the contrary, a strange, unsteady light 
began to glitter in his eye ; the flush on his 
face gathered into a hectic fire-spot on either 
cheek ; his tongue grew parched and swollen, 
and his heart began to throb with a wild. 
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quick jerk, which shook the curtains of the 
bed. No gentle dew of perspiration moistened 
the white desert of his forehead, and his 
hands lay^ hot and helpless, outside the 
snowy coverlet. He was already in a 
fever. 

Wentworth, in his double capacity of doc- 
tor and friend, sate beside him and watched 
with keen and tender gaze his symptoms* 
He had already administered a cooling mix- 
ture, which seemed, however, to produce na 
effect And now from time to time he bathed 
the young patient's face and hands with some 
refreshing aromatic lotion. 

Neither he nor Harden had dared to ques- 
tion Hamilton further. Both had seen at 
once what a fearful strain was on him^ and 
had decided to postpone all interrogations 
to a more convenient season. That some 
terrible disclosure had been made to him^ 
neither doubted. But what this might 
have been, neither could do more than 
guess. 
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Wentworth scarcely spoke as he sate thus 
beside his friend. He hoped that quiet and 
the approaching darkness might bring him 
the repose he needed. But it was not so. 
From time to time Hamilton turned upon 
him eyes which glittered on each successive 
occasion with a more unnatural brilliancy, 
and gasped out with effort, the one word 
" water." 

By degrees the poor patient grew more 
wildly restless. The slowly deepening twi- 
light brought him no relief. His thoughts, 
which had heretofore sped through his brain, 
sharp, piercing, cruel as the lightning, began 
now, through excess of haste, to lose the 
justness of their outlines. The fierce blood 
swept in boiling torrents over his brain, and 
wore down its impressions into wildness and 
confusion. His thoughts became phantasma- 
goric — ^vivid and bizarre, but devoid of all 
harmony and due relation to each other. At 
the same time his tongue was loosened, and 
his listening friend could follow the wild ex- 
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cursions of his mind. He was what men call 
•delirious. 

" Back, traitorous canvas, back ! I did not 
paint you thus. What if she is my sister ? 
Ha ! my father with the stony eyes. 'Tis a 
fiend's face ! Cover it up ! Cover it up ! I 
•say. A head by Guido, ha ! ha ! But a 
fiend's expression. Where are the other 
fiends to call me brother ? How red hell 
looks ! No love, no life, for me ! Is love a 
sin ? Horrible ! An Earl's son. Could I 
belp loving her? Proof! Proof! my Lord. 
Proof ! do you hear ? Give me the letter, — 
the damning letter! Not the picture with 
the fiend's head. Where is she now ? Does 
she ? — there come the devils I" 

Sitting in the now darkened chamber, 
Wentworth shuddered as he heard these and 
similar exclamations. At one moment his 
friend's voice rang out sharp, clear, and me- 
tallic ; at the next it sank into a weird and 
awful whisper. 

But out of the chaos of oft-repeated ejacu- 
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lations, the nature of the recent blow began 
to dawn on Wentworth. It was clear that 
the secret which had thus overwhelmed Ha- 
milton was none other than that he was the 
Earl's illegitimate son, and in consequence 
brother of his beloved. 

It was an awful secret even for Went- 
worth, and at first he sate there almost 
paralyzed. But where was this letter of 
which Hamilton raved ? It might throw 
yet clearer light upon the true position of 
affairs. 

This was no time for nice observance of 
etiquette. It might be that the whole was 
some hideous error. 

Wentworth must see the letter without 
his friend's permission. It was no idle 
curiosity which induced him to take this 
responsibility upon himself : it was the single- 
minded wish to benefit his friend. 

He lit a faint mortar-light, and, having 
once more bathed the sufferer's temples and 
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felt his pulse, he put his hand in Hamilton's 
coat-pocket, and drew forth a letter. Putting 
it in his own, he then left the room to get 
ice and other necessaries for the patient. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

T was hours before Wentworth's 
remedies produced the desired effect, 
but at last the delirious stage was 
succeeded by one of uttermost languor and 
exhaustion. Then, for the first time leaving 
his patient in charge of Mrs. Beecham, with 
whom Hamilton had always stood in high 
favour, he went to hold a consultation with 
Harden. 

He briefly explained to the latter how 
matters really stood, and showed him the 
letter taken from Hamilton's pocket. Har- 
den was much shocked. 

" Poor fellow !" he exclaimed. " This is 
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indeed a hopeless case. The contest of wits, 
of which you spoke, Wentworth, is at an 
end." 

'* I am not so sure of that," cried Went- 
worth, suddenly. "What if this were but 
another stratagem of the Earl ?" 

"A wild idea. The letter, no doubt, is 
genuine, or Hamilton would not have ac- 
cepted it as proof." 

" Granted ; but notice, it is not stated that 
Hamilton is the Earl's son." 

** Of course not. That would have been 
very indiscreet on the part of Mr. Hamilton, 
senior. The boy may even not have been 
placed with him as such. But all the world 
knows what such an arrangement really 
means. Why else should the Earl have 
burdened himself with the boy's support and 
education ?" 

** I do not know ; but I think I know the 
Earl's character well enough to be sure that 
he is a deep and artful schemer. The dis- 
covery seems to me too opportune to be true. 

14 — 2 
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You see all that it involves. Not only does 
he thus get rid of Hamilton's importunities, 

■ 

but he makes it a matter of honour with 
Hamilton to allay our suspicions. He specu- 
lates on Hamilton's goodness of heart and our 
friendship for him." 

" Very true ; but, on the other hand, 
besides the letter, there is much to confirm 
the Earl's story. Why else should he have 
sought Hamilton out, and appointed him 
tutor to the so-called Lord Grange, unless 
out of some lingering paternal regard ? Why 
should he always have treated him so kindly; 
and paid him so liberally ?" 

" To secure his gratitude, and lead him to 
conceal any discovery, if he should chance to- 
make one. And the plan would, no doubt,, 
have succeeded, had not a stronger feeling 
than gratitude been roused in Hamilton's 
heart, one on which the Earl could not specu- 
late. He could not imagine that such slight and 
guarded intercourse as Hamilton was per- 
mitted to have with his pupil would result as 
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it has resulted. Nor with an ordinary person 
would there have been much risk. ♦ But 
Hamilton is romantic, chivalrous, artistic, 
poetic. And the result has been an affection 
to which it was necessary for the Earl, at 
all hazards, to put an end. He tried to 
do so by confining our friend ; for, however 
difficult it might be to trace his agency, 
4Jiere can be no doubt that he was at the 
bottom of Hamilton's abduction. When this 
failed, he had to rack his brain for a re- 
source. His brain is fertile; his audacity 
is immense; his contempt for virtue pro- 
found. Some circumstance which I cannot 
now explain put this letter in his hand, and 
he has used it in the cruel way we see, 
JBut, all the same, Hamilton is not his son. 
There is no resemblance of any kind be- 
tween them, either in body or mind. Be- 
sides, had this really been the case, he would 
have used the terrible weapon thus placed in 
his power directly he detected Hamilton's 
xiawning love. He would not have resorted 
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to the more dangerous expedient of the 
lunatic asylum." 

" You may be right,'* said Harden ; " but 
I do not think so. However, my services, 
such as they are, are at your command to 
unravel the mystery.^' 

" Good. I must remain here with my 
patient Of course you will maintain now, 
as from the beginning, the most inviolable 
secrecy. But, pray, set all your professional 
sagacity ^to work to find out the secret of 
Hamilton's origin. I will furnish you with 
all the data in my power. He has told me 
much about his boyhood. His parents, or 
supposed parents, are, as you know, dead. 
But their friends may tell you something 
about them and their child. My purse is at 
your command, for you cannot afford to give 
your time for nothing." 

" I don't know," answered Harden, smiling. 
" My practice is not as yet so extensive as to 
preclude a holiday." 

There was a good deal of minute dis- 
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cussion, and then Harden retired for the 
night, intending to go back to London by an 
early train the next day, and to set on foot 
the enquiries suggested by Wentworth. 

The latter returned to his patient, who 
lay still unconscious, but calm and passive. 

"He will recover," said Wentworth to 
himself ; " and as to the contest of wits — it is 
not yet over !" 




CHAPTER XXXV. 

IME sped on J It was already mid- 
winter. Hamilton, still weak from his 
recent illness, was at St. Leonards, 
whither Wentworth had accompanied him. 
They had rooms facing the sea, and the 
invalid would sit for hours gazing on the 
expanse of foam-capped water, and sunk in 
a reverie of silent, secret sorrow. 

Wentworth had restored the letter to his 
friend's pocket, and had never by word or 
deed allowed him to suppose that he was in 
possession of his secret. If what the Earl 
had stated was true, what could Went- 
worth say ? If it was not, it would be time 
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enough to speak when proof had been col- 
lected. 

But,, alas! weeks and months passed, and 
no proof came. Once only had Harden paid 
a flying visit to his friends, but the news he 
brought for Wentworth was the reverse of 
cheering. The facts he had established all 
tended to support the statement of the Earl. 
He had been to H , and had made the 
acquaintance of some friends of Hamilton's 
supposed father. From them he had learned 
that that gentleman came from Derby, and, 
by enquiry carefully and cleverly conducted, 
he had placed beyond a doubt the fact that 
Hamilton was not the son of those he thought 
his parents. An old woman who had been 
servant in their household at Derby remem- 
bered well that, on the eve of their departure 
for H_. a stem, forbidding-looking woman 
had confided to their charge a child some 
three years old. .Who this woman was, and 
to whom the child really belonged she did not 
know. Her master and her mistress had 
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told her at the time that this child was their 
nephew. 

All this was most disheartening. But 
Wentworth did not even yet despair. 

'* Until," he said, *' the evidence is com- 
plete to prove that our friend is the Earl's 
son, I, for one, will not believe it.^' 

Harden shook his head sadly, but pro-^ 
mised to resume his efforts at investi- 
gation. 

As to poor Hamilton, his state was piti- 
able. His delicate organisation had received 
a shock from which it seemed doubtful if it 
would ever thoroughly recover. Went- 
worth's tender care and consummate skill 
had brought him through the crisis of his 
illness, but even these were insufficient to 
restore him to health and strength. He 
took no fresh hold on life. Young as he 
was, he was yet crushed and broken like one 
both old and disappointed. There was no 
fire in his eye. A setded melancholy 
brooded on his face. His gait was weak 
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and languid. His whole pleasure was to sit 
and watch the changing lights upon the sea, 
and feed his artistic taste upon their varying 
beauties. He spoke but little, and when he 
did speak, it was with a sadness too despair- 
ing to be bitter. He never referred to the 
past His promise to the Earl was sacred. 
He would maintain the honour of his father. 
Thus he lost any slight relief which the out- 
pouring of the mind to a friend might have 
brought him. 

He himself had not known till now, and 
Wentworth had not for a moment suspected,, 
how deep was the attachment he had felt for 
Evelyn. But love is a plant of rapid growth 
in the rich soil of a poetic imagination. The 
young artist had found in his fair young pupil 
the satisfaction of all his cravings. Her help- 
lessness had stirred his chivalry, her disguise 
had excited his romance, her beauty had fed 
the flame of his idealism. She had become, 
before he himself was conscious of the fact, a 
part of his own being — she had wound her- 
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self in such sort round his soyl, that the 
wrench the Earl had given had palsied his 
very existence. 

In vain Wentworth tried to rouse him 
to take some interest in life. Life I what 
was life to him ? A slow vindictive Fate, 
which dogged his footsteps with a curse. 

" Ah," he would say sometimes, " you are 
the truest friend, Wentworth, that ever 
mortal had : but would to God that I had 
died in my delirium/' 

Wentworth, with all his force of sym- 
pathy, could not understand such depth of 
sentiment. To him this deep, hopeless 
sorrow seemed unmanly. His many-sided 
nature was incapable of this complete ab- 
sorption in a passion. It was intelligible, 
perhaps, in a woman, who has so little 
^Ise to think of. With her, love . must 
needs be the be-all and end-all of existence. 
But with a man love ought, after all, to play 
but a minor part. Action, not passion, 
should form the staple of his life. 
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So thought Wentworth, himself strongs 
masculine, practical — in one word, English^ 
But he knew not what it is to have the deep 
nature of a poet, of one to whom a gleam of 
passing sunlight gives a definite thrill, in 
whom the high-strung feelings are as mystic 
chords which, once swept by an unkindly 
hand, remain untuned for ever. 

One thing, however, as doctor, he knew^ 
and that was that, unless something should 
be done to restore Hamilton, his days on 
earth were numbered. 




CHAPTER XXXVI. 

O matters remained for some time. 
At length, when Spring was so far 
advanced that Parliament had al- 
ready met, news one day reached Wentworth 
of a kind which altogether changed the as- 
pect of affairs. 

He had returned to his village lodgings, 
leaving Hamilton in charge of friends at St 
Leonard's, when, late one evening, Mr. Staf- 
ford sought him out That ecclesiastic had 
on a longer coat and a longer face than 
usual. 

"Mrs. Newton is dead," he said, gravely. 
Wentworth looked surprised, for the nurse 
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was well known to have recovered from her 
illness, and to have resumed attendance on 
Lord Grange. 

" She has never been well since her 
seizure," continued Mr. Stafford, " and since 
that time, — ^unknown no doubt to the Earl, 
who has been mostly in London — ^has been 
subject to religious impressions. Within the 
last few days she was informed by the doctor 
that she suffered from heart-disease, and 
might at any moment expire. This informa- 
tion naturally rendered her still more accessi- 
ble to good influences, and she asked me to 
receive her confession. I did so, and found 
that it contained matters of such moment to 
other people, that I told her she could not 
expect to receive absolution unless she were 
willing to atone for her offences by permitting 
me to make what use I judged best of her 
confession. She assented, but only on con- 
dition that nothing should be divulged until 
after her decease. Now I fancy that a cloud 
rests upon the life of our young friend 
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Hamilton, which this confession of the 
nurse may help to remove. Therefore I 
come to you." 

" If you mean her acknowledgment that 
the so-called Lord Grange is a girl, that is a 
piece of information which unfortunately will 
not help Hamilton." 

" That has been no secret to me any 
more than to you and Hamilton, for some 
time past ; but I fancy, from something the 
nurse let drop, that Hamilton's birth is in- 
volved in obscurity.*' 

Wentworth pricked up his ears. 

" What has she told you on that subject ?*' 
he asked, eagerly. 

" She told me that, some fifteen or sixteen 
years ago, she was employed by the Earl to 
convey a young boy from Brighton to Derby, 
and there to place him with some people of 
the name of Hamilton." 

" Yes ; but whose son was the boy ?" 

" I asked the question, thinking it probable 
that Hamilton was the illegitimate son of 
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the Earl himsel£ But the nurse was cer- 
tain it was not so. She took him from his 
mother, who was a widow of the name of 
Trevelyan." 

Wentworth started to his feet. 

" I knew it 1"^ he exclaimed. " My instinct 
was not at fault We shall save Tintoretto 
yet" 

Mr. Stafford opened his bag — ^black and 
clerical — ^and pulled out a document, which 
lay on the top of a variety of mysterious 
vestments, which were his usual auxiliaries 
at a confession. 

" I committed everything to writing, and 
got the woman to sigii it," he said. " And I 
place the document at your command, with 
the sole stipulation that you make no vindic- 
tive use of it" 

" I will not," answered Wentworth ; " but, 
if in the cause of justice it should smite the 
offender hard, I cannot be responsible." 

" I wish you success as far as regards 
Hamilton," said Mr. Stafford. "I was 
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shocked at his state when I last saw him, 
and was sure there was something preying 
on his mind. I should have liked to have 
moved him to confession. It has a very 
soothing influence." 

"No doubt And sometimes, as in the 
case of the nurse, is of practical benefit to 
others/' 

Mn Stafford looked pleased at this testi- 
mony to the merits of his spiritual hobby. 
Meanwhile Wentworth glanced rapidly over 
the document 

" One thing I cannot understand,** he said. 
" The Earl would do nothing out of pure 
philanthropy/ What object had he, then, 
in providing for Hamilton unless he were his 
son r 

" I cannot say ; but remember even bad 
men have their better moments. And often 
men try to balance their evil actions by gciod 
ones, thus bearing unwilling testimony to the 
universal belief in the efficacy of good works, 
pace the article about them." 
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'* You flatter the Earl. He had no doubt 
a reason, but not the one you suggest. How- 
ever, as I am now on the track, I trust ere 
long to discover it. The contest of wits is 
not at an end.'* 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

RMED with the nurse's confession^ 

Wentworth lost no time in going to 

London. Harden had long since 

given up all hope, but, with this fresh clue,. 

he entered into the matter with all his old 

keenness. 

" So far," he said, " nothing satisfactory is 
proved. Until we can find out, as you say,, 
the Earl's object in bringing up the child, 
we are driven to the conclusion that it must 
have been his own, in spitp of the nurse's 
conviction to the contrary. But we shall 
doubtless get some definite information at 
Brighton." 
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For a few moments the two friends gate 
wrapt in thought. 

Then a sudden reminiscence seemed tp 
strike the lawyer. : 

"Xrcvelyan," he said; "the name seems 
familiar to me in connection with Hamilton. 
I have it ! Take your hat and stick, and 
come with me. If my memory is not at 
fault, we are indeed on the track." 

Wentworth would fain have questioned his 
friend, but tHe latter, with unusual impetu- 
osity, thrust him out of the room into the 
street, hailed a passing cab, and bade the 
4nan drive to Doctors' Commons. Then 
leaping out, he desired to see a copy of the 
will of the late Jonas Higginson, banker, the 
date of which he remembered, from his 
previous visit. . 

Even now Wentworth hardly compre- 
hended the meaning . of all this. . At length, 
after scanning the copy of the will with 
practised eye for a few seconds, the .lawyer 
suddenly gave vent to a joyous " Eureka !" 
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and placed his finger on a passage. Went- 
worth, bending down, caught in the midst 
of a cloud of legal verbiage, the words, — 

"Charles Trevelyan, Esq., of Brighton, 
and the heirs of his body, lawfully be- 
gotten." 

" I understand," he cried. " It was Hamil- 
ton's father who was to have the money, if 
the Earl had no issue, or if the issue, being 
a daughter, died before one-and-twenty," 

"Exactly. And now does not a light 
dawn upon you ?" 

" I fancy so. The EarFs daughter is deli- 
cate. He fears for her life. If she dies 
before coming of age, the property goes to 
the Trevelyans. But Charles Trevelyan 
dies, leaving most likely his wife destitute. 
The Earl gets at her, and persuades her to 
entrust to him her son. He changes his 
name. The heir is thus got rid of. Should 
the Earl's daughter die, there is now no heir 
to Mr. Higginson's fortune, and it remains 
with the Earl." 
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"You have a legal head. So I under- 
stand the occurrence. The Earl is cunning 
as a fox. But we have got at his motive at 
last. And now to Brighton." 




CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

TIMULATED by this fresh dis- 
covery, Wentworth and Harden 
made the most energetic enquiries 
at Brighton. Unfortunately, the address the 
nurse had written down was no longer in 
existence, the street which it indicated having 
long since been pulled down to make way 
for some new palatial villas. On the track 
of the Mrs. Trevelyan who formerly had 
lived in it they found it at first impossible to 
come. At last, in desperation, they betook 
themselves to a resource so simple that it 
had not at first suggested itself — a directory. 
** She may be dead — she may have mar- 
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ried again — she may have left Brighton — or 
she may not be down in the directory/' said 
Harden. 

*' We can but try," answered Wentworth. 

There were several ladies of that name 
noted in the book. Wentworth and Harden 
resolved to call on each in turn. To begin 
with, they chose the one whose address was 
the least pretending. It was a small cottage 
on the outskirts of the tx)wn. 

Arrived at the cottage, they rang the bell. 
The door was opened by a neat maid- 
servant. They asked to see her mistress, 
and were told she was unwell. 

" Our business is pressing and important/' 
said Harden. 

This message was taken to the lady, who 
thereupon consented to receive them. 

In a small, plainly-furnished sitting-room 
they found a lady, somewhat over forty years 
of age, but still almost beautiful, save that a 
settled melancholy hung upon her features. 

"Madam," said Harden, "you will, I 
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trust, pardon us for our intrusion, but I am 
a lawyer in quest of an heir. Forgive me 
for coming at once to the point — ^but are you 
the Mrs. Trevelyan whose son Lord Kes- 
wick adopted some sixteen years ago ?" 

The lady gave a convulsive starts and a 
little shriek escaped her. Pale as death,, 
but making a great effort at self-control, she 
said — 

" I am ; but, alas ! my boy is long since 
dead." 

It was now the turn of Wentworth and 
Harden to start in joyful surprise. Little by 
little, the lady told them all she knew. She 
had come home from the West Indies sixteen 
years before with her husband, who was an 
invalid, and her only son, Edmund. Her 
husband had died almost immediately, and,, 
as his income was dependent on his own 
exertions, she had been left penniless. He 
was older than herself, and had no relations, 
at least, none she knew. All her own con- 
nections were as poor as herself. Then the 
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Eaxl of Keswick, who, she supposed, was some 
great philanthropist, had sent some one to her 
with offers of assistance. He had promised 
to provide for her son, but only on condition 
that she gave him up entirely. It had cost 
her a terrible trial, but what could she do ? 
Her only chance of earning a subsistence was 
to go out as governess, and what would be- 
come of the child whilst she was thus em-^ 
ployed ? Besides, had she a right to stand 
in the way of her son's prosperity ? So at. 
last she had consented. The child had beea 
fetched away by an ill-tempered-looking 
woman, and had been taken she knew not 
whither. Then she had repented of the 
step. She had called on the Earl in London, 
and besought him to cancel the agreement^ 
and give her back her child. And then he had 
told her the terrible news, that the child was 
dead of scarlet fever. Since then she had 
never been the same. The Earl allowed her 
a small pension, but the doctors told her she 
would not live to enjoy it much longer. 
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'' The Eaxl has deceived you," said Went- 
worth, sternly, when she had finished her 
narrative. 

" How do you mean ?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Trevelyan, excitedly. 

" Prepare yourself for good news,^' said 
Wentworth, hardly daring to tell her the 
truth at once. 

Harden came to his assistance in an un- 
expected manner. He drew a little packet 
from his coat, unfolded it, and handed it to 
the lady. It was the under-clothing of a 
child. 

Mrs. Trevelyan looked at it as if fascinated. 

" Where did you get this ?" she asked. 
*' It belonged to my little Edmund. See, there 
are his initials, * E. T.,' in the corner." 

" The last link of evidence is then com- 
plete. I will tell you how I got it. I have 
been lately at Derby, making enquiries re- 
specting a child who was brought there six- 
teen years ago, and given into the charge of 
people of the name of Hamilton. That gar- 
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ment belonged to him, and I got it of the 
woman of the house where the Hamiltons 
had been staying. For when they moved to 

H they left the child's linen purposely 

behind them, apparently not thinking it worth 
while to bum it." 

" And do you mean to say that my child is 
still alive ?" asked Mrs. Trevelyan, in an 
agony of suspense. 

" There is reason to believe so," answered 
the lawyer cautiously. 

Mrs. Trevelyan gave a shriek and fell 
fainting to the ground. Wentworth raised 
her, whilst Harden rang for the servant. 
With the aid of a little water, the lady re- 
vived. Her first impulse was to thank God 
for the good tidings, her second to thank 
those who brought her the news. 

" One other question," said Wentworth„ 
when the lady was' once more herself. " Da 
you recognise this photograph ?" 

"Certainly. It is the photograph of the 
person who came^to fetch Edmund." 
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Hereupon followed a conversation, in 
ivhich Harden and Wentworth detailed the 
circumstances of Hamilton's career. Mrs. 
Trevelyan listened with impatience. Her 
only thought and desire was to see once 
more her son. 

" Would you know him if you saw him ?" 
asked Wentworth. 

" I think so. A mother's instinct is rarely 
at fault But even were it, he carries about 
liim a sign too singular to be mistaken.'* 
" And that is ?" 

" The mark of a thimble on the palm of 
the right hand. Just before I parted from 
Tiim my thimble fell into the fire, and before 
I could get it out, was already red-hot 
When at last I extracted it, it fell from the 
tongs to the floor, and the child, too young 
to know the pain of a bum, stooped down 
and picked it up ere I could interfere." 

Harden and Wentworth exchanged glances 
of satisfaction. They had often remarked 
this scar on Hamilton's hand. 
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" And when can I see my son ?" asked 
Mrs. Trevelyan. 

" To-morrow, if you will Shall I bring 
him here, or will you go to him ?" 

" Whichever is quickest" 

" I had better bring him here," said Went- 
worth, after a pause. ** I must prepare him 
for the good news. By to-morrow evening 
I hope you may be re-united." 




CHAPTER XXXIX. 

ARDEN remained at Brighton, whilst 
Wentworth hurried off to St. Leo- 
nards. The latter found Hamilton 
much as he had left him, passive and suffer- 
ing, with no greater hold on life than before. 
His face brightened for a moment when he 
saw his friend. 

" How kind of you to come 1" he ex- 
claimed. " You are the only person whose 
coming gives me joy." 

" And I bring you good news." 
Hamilton raised his large dreamy eyes 
with a momentary expression of astonish- 
ment. Then he said — 
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" No good news is possible for me.'* 

" Nonsense," answered Wentworth, with 
the rough kindliness of his nature. "You 
have been made the victim of a cruel plot, 
Tintoretto, but I have got to the bottom of it 
at last" 

" What do you mean ?" asked Hamilton, 
languidly. 

"I nntean that I know all — -that you are 
still in love with the pretty girl at the 
Towers^— that you thought she was your 
sister — ^but that she is not ^' 

This was blurting out the truth with a 
vengeance. Hamilton turned deadly pale 
and all speech died away upon his lips. He 
sank back into a chair. 

Wentworth sprang towards him, and seized 
his hand. 

" Forgive me, Tintoretto," he said, " for 
my roughness. I have long guessed the 
truth, and have done my best to unravel 
the mystery. The Earl told you a lie, a 
black and horrible lie, when he told you that 
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which has thrown such a shadow over your 
life." 

But Hamilton, overcome with this sudden 
strain upon his feelings, could not answer. 
He sate there half-perplexed, half-radiant, 
and most eloquently dumb. 

Wentworth knelt down beside him, and 
put his arm over his shoulder, as he had been 
wont to do to the young Fiichse^ when he 
was an altes Haus at Gottingen. 

*' It's all right now, my boy. Think of the 
past as of a terrible dream, nothing more. I 
would not say this unless things were certain, 
but they are. There is no reason why 
Evelyn Montmorency should not yet be 
yours." 

A bright light broke of a sudden over the 
ashy features of Hamilton. He made an 
effort to rise. 

K 

" I Will go to her," he said. 

" Patience ! patience for a moment ! Let 
me explain to you how matters stand. But 
first a glass of wine." 
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Wentworth fetched the stimulant, and 
Hamilton, having drunk it, felt revived and 
strengthened. Then, in a long conversation, 
Wentworth told him all — how he had learnt 
the cause of Hamilton's illness from Hamilton 
himself in his delirium ; how from the begin- 
ninghe had disbelieved the Earl's story ; how 
he had sought, at first in vain, for evidence to 
-disprove it ; how, at last, the old nurse's con- 
fession had put him on the scent ; and how 
all was now become clear as the noonday; 
how Hamilton had found a mother, and, in 
all likelihood, recovered his betrothed. 

It was a sweet and blessed moment, as 
fortified by the generous wine, the invalid 
listened to the tale. His strength seemed 
visibly to return. Not only did the wan face 
grow flushed, but the whole frame began to 
move with nervous energy. The sources of 
life were still unimpaired, and Wentworth 
had at last found the means to set them once 
more in motion. 

" And it is all true ?" asked Hamilton, at 
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length, as doubting whether such bright day- 
light, after his long night of sorrow, were 
even possible. 

" Every word of it, my boy. There is the 
confession of the nurse. Here are a few 
lines from your mother. To-morrow you 
must see the latter, and then— to tackle the 
Earl." 



CHAPTER XL, 




T was a day of much excitement in 
London. The Government liad 
sustained . a defeat on the second 
reading of the "Vested Interests Bill/' and 
had resigned in consequence. They held 
office now only until another ministry could 
be formed. 

It was the Earl of Keswick who had 
really given them their death-blow. A few 
days before he had presided at a monster 
meeting to oppose the Bill. Up to that 
time no one had felt certain how he would 
vote. At the critical moment he had thus 
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declared himself, and all the moderate mea 
on both sides had at once followed his lead. 
In fact, from that moment the contest was 
merely one of decency. The Government 
did not choose to die without a struggle. It 
endeavoured to fold the toga of Parlia- 
mentary eloquence gracefully around its 
moribund form. 

The favourite words of its great leader 
rang ever in its ears : " We must remember 
we are Limpets, and not forsake our coun- 
try.** But, most ungrateful of master?, the 
country had forsaken them. 

Who should be the new Prime Minister ? 
It was known that the Sovereign had already 
sent for the Leader of the Opposition, but the 
clubs surmised that he would feel himself too 
weak to take office. In that case, a coalition 
ministry would alone remain. And the chief 
of such a ministry could be no other than 
the Earl of Keswick. 

The Earl had a dinner-party that night 
to celebrate the event There were some 
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twenty guests, all men of mark. Lord Lyn- 
ton was there, wonderfully recovered from 
the gout So, too, was the Bishop of 
Grangetons 

For the first time for many years — ^perhaps 
since the day when he had borne away the 
prize for Latin verse at Oxford — there was 
a faint flush upon the Earl's usually pale, 
brass-like face. He stood at length on the 
threshold of victory. The labours of years 
were about to be crowned with success. He 
was on the eve of becoming officially— that 
which he had long known himself to be aC' 
tually — ^the first man in England. 

The dinner was over, and a larger throng 
had gathered in the drawing-rooms. The 
Earl was talking with a foreign marquis, 
when the groom of the chambers stealthily 
approached and whispered something in his 
ear. 

" Impossible !" exclaimed the Earl. " It 
cannot be Mr. Hamilton." 
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For answer, the man put a card into the 
Earl's hand. 

" Tell him to call to-morrow," 5aid the 
Earl, and resumed his conversation* 

In a few minutes the man returned. 

** Beg pardon, my Lord, but Mr. Hamilton 
says his business is most important.'* 

The Earl pondered a moment 

" It must be so," he thought, " or he would 
never seek to see me. I . bad better hear at 
once what it is." 

With a smiling face the Earl excused him- 
self to his companion, and glided from the 
room. Awaiting him down-stairs in his 
study, he found Hamilton and Harden. 

" I expected to see only Mr. Hamilton," 
he said. 

" I am Mr. Hamilton's legal adviser, my 
Lord," answered Harden. 

The Earl smiled. 

" There is no need of that capacity to 
make you welcome, Mr. Harden. I do not 
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forget my friends so readily. Pray be seated, 
gentlemen." 

The Earl placed himself in a large arm- 
chair, and waited for Hamilton to begin. 
The latter felt strangely embarrassed. 

"My Lord," he said at length, "we can 
speak quite frankly before Mr. Harden, 
whom I have tsiken altogether into my con- 
fidence." 

"There are some secrets," answered the 
Earl, whilst a dark shadow passed over his, 
face, " which should be entrusted to no one." 

" And some," answered Hamilton, de- 
fiantly, " which are not true." 

A movement ^of anger escaped the Earl ; 
but controlling himself almost instantly, he 
said : . 

" Explain yourself, Mr. Hamilton." 

" I mean, my Lord, that you tbld me a 
cruel falsehood when you said what you 
did to me at the Towers." 

The Earl started from his chair, and ad- 
vanced with a threatening mien towards 
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Hamilton. A vein swelled into strange 
prominence on his forehead. 

** Do you know what you are saying P'* he 
asked, between his clenched teeth. 

" I do," answered Hamilton, whose blood 
was by this time up. "I know that you 
have wronged me — cruelly wronged me — 
and I am come to tell you so." 

The Earl was evidently labouring imder a 
fever of suppressed excitement. But his 
habitual self-control did not altogether desert 
him. He saw that some discovery had been 
made, and felt that, before all things, it was 
necessary for him to know how matters really 
stood. 

" Tell me exactly what you mean, Mr. 
Hamilton," he said, almost coaxingly. 

" I mean, my Lord, this : that I have made 
a discovery since I saw your Lordship last — 
that I am '' 

At this moment the door was opened, and 
the groom of the chambers entered. The 
Earl's face grew darker than even 
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" What do you mean by intruding ?" he 
asked, fiercely. " I desired to be left un- 
disturbed." 

" Beg pardon, my Lord. I should not 
have ventured to disturb your Lordship, had 
it not been a Royal Message." 

And, as he spoke, he handed to the Earl 
on a gilt salver an official . letter, with the 
royal arms. 

The Earl seized it and tore it open. It 
was a summons to Windsor, with a view to 
the formation of a ministry. His eye glit- 
tered with gratified ambition. 

But Hamilton, too full of his own business, 
had hardly heeded this interruption. He 
now resumed : 

" I am, my Lord, not your son, but 
Edmund Trevelyan, your contingent heir. 
Your Lordship has treated me as cruelly as 
you have treated your daughter ; but our time 
is at last come." 

The Earl's face grew livid. In a second 
the full hopelessness of his position flashed 
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upon him. Hamilton no longer bound to 
•defend him, but bent on exposing him, — ^a 
lawyer already taken into his confidence, — 
the Premiership plucked from him, when it 
was even in his grasp. 

He crushed the royal mandate in his left 
hand. For the first time in his life he felt 
himself powerless and baffled. And by 
whom ? By a mere beardless boy. The 
thought was madness. A host of passionate 
emotions swept like a whirlwind through his 
soul. His eye grew dark with passion. He 
advanced close to Hamilton, and, scarce 
knowing what he did, raised his right hand 
to strike. The next instant it hung helpless 
at his side, and he sank back paralyzed into 
a chair. 

The strain had been too great, even for 
his iron nerves. The retribution was too 
terrible. For the cup thus to slip from his 
lips at the very moment of fruition! All 
his long years of scheming thus made abor- 
tive at the last, and, in place of wealth, and 
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honour, and crowned ambition,— poverty, 
disgrace, and failure. 

Harden rang for the attendants. They 
raised the Earl and carried him to bed. And 
the Sovereign had to seek another Premier. 




CHAPTER XLI. 

IT was a full month before Lord Kes- 
wick was sufficiently recovered to 
receive visitors. Then he sent for 
Hamilton, or, as he should now be called, 
Trevelyan. 

" So you have not exposed me ?" he said. 
"No, my Lord, I love your daughter too 
ivell for that." 

The Earl seemed moved. His illness had 
changed him much. In both mind and body 
he was but the shadow of his former self. 

" I would gladly sanction your marriage," 
he said, after a pause ; " but how, without 
acknowledging my error ?'* 
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" I have devised a plan, my Lord, by which 
your honour may be preserved." 

" And that is ?" 

"Send, or take, your daughter abroad. 
Then announce in all the papers the death 
of Lord Grange, and let her return as my 
wife." 

"In that case all the property goes to you." 

" True ; but I shall not claim it. Your 
Lordship will not object to allow us during 
your life-time a competence to live upon." 

" Your offer is too generous, Mr. Trevelyan. 
I know I can trust you. Be it as you say." 




CHAPTER XLII. 

|T was not long before the London 
world was shocked by the intelli- 
gence of the death of Lord Kes- 
wick's only son, the Viscount Grange, whilst 
on a foreign tour. No one was surprised, as 
the young lord had been known to be ex- 
tremely delicate from his birth, but every one 
pitied the poor Earl, who, struck down by 
paralysis at the very moment when he was 
about to undertake the Government of the 
country, was now overwhelmed by such a 
heavy domestic affliction. The result was, 
that Keswick Towers and the house in Lon- 
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don were closed, and the Earl went to live 
abroad. His health never recovered fronr 
the shock caused by frustrated ambition, and 
two years later he died, without having mixed 
again in the political world. 

It then transpired that a Mr. and Mrs. 
Trevelyan — a young couple of singular 
beauty and amiability — ^were the heirs to 
the bulk of his enormous fortune. 

As to Keswick Towers, it passed, with the 
small home estate, into the possession of 
Lord Lynt6n, to whom it has proved almost 
as ruinous as the gift of a white elephant to 
2ln Asiatic. He now needs an ofiicial in- 
come more than ever, and as he has suc- 
ceeded in explaining his remissness at the 
crisis of the " Vested Interests Bill " to the 
satisfaction of Lord Limpet and his party, 
there seems good reason to hope that he 
may, ere long, again enjoy the sweets and 
profits of office. 

The Bishop of Grangeton has not been so 
lucky. He remains untranslated, and, if dub 
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gossip be correct, is likely to die in his pre- 
sent position. 

As to Wentworth, the further history of 
his relations to Miss Highlow is altogether 
too long and complicated to be compressed 
into a last chapter. It may one day be given 
to the world as a separate narrative. 

Mr. Stafford is still in his old quarters, 
where he has lived down all opposition save 
that of Mrs. Beecham. That good lady 
considers herself the last refuge of pure, but 
persecuted, Calvinism. Even she, however, 
has been forced to allow that Mr. Stafford,, if 
labouring under grievous doctrinal errors, is 
yet in practice '' consistent." 

Miss Andrews has not yet given up all 
hope of entering the holy estate of matri- 
mony. But in this she has received no en- 
couragement from Mr. Stafford. Neither can 
the fact that the latter prefers remaining single 
to placing his hand and heart at her disposal, 
be considered a conclusive proof of his 
belief in the necessity of a celibate clergy. 
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Mrs. Trevelyan — Edmund's late -found 
mother — ^lived long enough to see her son 
united to her he loved so fondly, and then 
sank peacefully into the grave, whither she 
had for years been tending. 

Edmund himself has long since given up 
all idea of becoming a medicaf man. Leav- 
ing science 'to Wentworth, he confines his 
own attention to art. He lives chiefly in 
Italy, where he still plies the pencil of the 
painter. But amidst all the hoarded trea- 
sures of the Italian galleries, he has found 
no face of saint, or mild Madonna, so sweet 
and lovely as that of his fair young wife. 
Each hour in studying that picture some 
fresh beauty dawns upon him. 

Nor is it only in physical loveliness that 
Evelyn serves as his ideal. Her whole na- 
ture expands and ripens day by day, in the 
strong sunlight of his love. Always quick, 
intelligent, and amiable, she has already 
learnt all — oralmost all — that the strange tenor 
of her early years had shut her out from 
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learning. And if somqjrfmes a trait of sad- 
ness marks heir gei^e face, this is but a 
reminiscence of tl)c past, not an index of 
the present. / 

It is to bewared, however, that Edmund 
will never become a really great artist. For 
that he is at once too rich and too happy. 



THE END. 
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